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Che Ancient Parish of Coking. 
Part I. 


fLTHOUGH the name of Woking 
may be unfamiliar to the “ masses,” 
to philanthropists, and those who 
have hobbies, it is sufficiently well 
known. Persons studious of criminal statistics 
are aware that the parish of Woking contains 
two enormous prisons, currently believed to 
be greatly in favour with the criminal popula- 
tion, who are supposed to prefer the balmy 
breezes of the Surrey hills to the “‘ cool shades 
of Pentonville,” or the morasses of bleak 
Dartmoor. ‘Those interested in lunacy know 
of the parish as containing one of the largest 
and best asylums in the kingdom ; while to 
persons troubled about the bestowal of their 
dead, the name of Woking Necropolis is as a 
sweet morsel. Those who hanker after things 
histrionic can relate dismal stories of the ill- 
fated Dramatic College, which began with 
many flourishes of trumpets and ended, quite 
deservedly, in profound obloquy. The 
thoughtfulness of those who provided a 
palatial building, full of sunless rooms, planted 
in the midst of a dreary waste, with no 
prospect save a railway embankment, for the 
people who are of all others the most 
gregarious, demands a poet to sing. When 
funds for the support of this delectable 
institution failed, the college was closed, and 
the poor old actors, duly pensioned, were 
permitted to again reside in the vicinity of 
the footlights, while the building itself lay 
empty and desolate many a year. Latterly 
it has been turned into a home for Hindoo 
students and bids fair to be as unsuccessful 
as before. Those charitable souls, and 
happily their name is legion, who care for the 
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sick poor, know that Mr. Pearson has designed 
a beautiful home where such can regain health 
and strength in the pine-laden air which has 
long made Woking a resort for the weak of 
chest, and those who love floriculture know 
that here are some of the largest nurseries in 
the world for acacias and rhododendrons ; 
but, adding all these interested persons 
together, probably more know of the existence 
of the parish from the simple fact that the 
only crematorium in England has been built 
within its boundaries, and passengers by the 
London and South-Western railway may 
sometimes see smoke ascending from a tall 
chimney half hidden amidst trees, which tells 
that some corpse is being reduced to a 
handful of ashes. For the first time in 
history, perchance, this building brought the 
name of Woking prominently under the notice 
of the Houses of Parliament, when a certain 
high functionary gave the lucid opinion that 
cremation was not legal, yet not unlawful. 
A pretty little squabble whether a certain 
representative should be described as the 
member for Woking or the member for 
Chertsey has recently brought the name of 
the place once more into notice. 

For the purposes of these articles, Dramatic 
College, prisons and crematorium are alike 
non-existent ; they will deal with the past and 
not the present, and their aim is to show that 
within an hour’s ride of Waterloo Station there 
lies an old parish which is a perfect mine of 
antiquarian interest. 

Large as is the present parish—and I well 
remember the tired sigh which a certain vicar 
gave when he informed me it was the largest 
but one in the diocese—the ancient parish 
was still more extensive, embracing as it did 
the now separate parishes of Horsell, Pirbright 
and Pirford ; and to make my articles intel- 
ligible it will be necessary to divide my 
subject, and to treat first of the history of 
the parish, then of the customs of the manors, 
and finally of the buildings. 

Before the notices in the Domesday Book, 
all that is definitely known of the parish is 
that in 796 Offa made a grant of certain lands 
to the church of Uoccingas. This charter, 
which is in Latin, is printed in the Codex 
Diplomaticus. It is somewhat remarkable 
that while Roman remains have been found 
at Send on the one side and Chobham on 
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the other, none which have been authenti- 
cated have been discovered within its 
borders. 

On a piece of wild land, since enclosed, 
there were certain ridges and hollows which 
tradition states to have been the remains of 
Roman ironworks, but, though as ironstone 
and wood were once plentiful this is not 
improbable, no sufficient proof is forthcoming. 
At Newark Priory, on the very borders of the 
parish, masses of tiles exactly similar to those 
at Richborough are built into Early English 
work, but how they came there it is impossible 
to conjecture. Nor are there any Saxon 
remains, though some of the local names are 
clearly of Saxon origin, as for example Knap- 
hill. I have been informed by a_ local 
antiquary that the name Woking was derived 
from a Saxon chief Oker, who held the land 
from Woking to Wokingham, but for this I 
have been unable to get any satisfactory 
evidence. The manor and lordship — of 
Woking, or Wochinges, was part of the 
demesne of Edward the Confessor, and con- 
sequently appropriated to the support of the 
royal household ; it was rated at 154 hides,* 
although, being in the possession of the Crown, 
it, according to custom, was exempt from 
taxation. It has long lost this privilege, but 
the inhabitants still regret it. 


After the Conquest the manor continued in 
possession of the Crown, but the inhabitants 
probably felt the change keenly, for whereas 
the manor had previously been rated at £15 
ad numeram, it was now changed to the 
same sum ad pensum ; which, in those days 
of emphatically light money, must have made 


a terrible difference. Three virgates of land 
are recorded as being held by Walter Fitz- 
Other,t and previously by a forester. As 
Fitz-Other was a man of some note, and held 
other manors in the county, Manning is of 
opinion that this land was situate in the 
hamlet of Mayford, which was afterwards held 
by grand sergeantry. 

Among other particulars in the Domesday 
Book, mention is made of a mill worth 11s. 
4d., and of a church of which Osbern, who 

* Exclusive of the Manors of Pirford and Sutton, 
which had been detached from it by earlier grants. 

+ His principal lordship was Stanwell, in Middle- 
sex. He was a Norman who resided in England 
during the reign of the Confessor, and was at one 
time Governor of Windsor Castle. 


was made Bishop of Exeter in 1074, was 
possessed, and that the Sheriff received 25s. a 
year,* According to the same authority 
there were 6 carucates of arable land, as well 
as one in the demesne; 33 villans and 9 
bordars, who held 20 carucates more; 32 
acres of meadow and woods which fed 
133 swine. As the 133 swine were only 
the lord’s portion, usually a tenth, the 
woods must have been very extensive and 
consisted principally of oak and beech. Both 
these trees are still common, and there is 
evidence that at one time a considerable part 
of the parish must have been thickly wooded ; 
but as unfortunately these woods, as was 
usual in the survey of Surrey, were only 
appraised by the number of swine they 
carried, it is impossible to estimate their 
exact extent. From the nature of the land, 
however, the greater part must then, as now, 
have consisted of wastes covered with broom 
and heather. 

As the bordars seldom seem to have held 
more than an acre of ground each, the villans’ 
shares must have amounted to about 60 acres 
apiece. In Woking these villans were pure, 
z.e. regardant, or literally tenants at will; but 
besides these there were in all probability a 
number who held in free socage, and certainly 
some few who had special privileges, as such 
were always to be found on royal manors. 

The manor remained in the hands of the 
Crown until the reign of Henry II., who soon 
after his accession afforested it, as he did the 
rest of his land inthe county. In the second 
year of this King’s reign Pagan, the Sheriff, in 
the annual return of the firm of the county, 
discharged himself at the exchequer of the 
sum of £10 in consideration of lands to that 
value held within the parish by the Earl of 
Warren. This land was probably what was 
afterwards known as the manor of Sutton, 
which was the property of Stephen while he 
was Earl of Monteigné, and which he had 
given to his son, the Earl of Warren. In the 
fourteenth year of this king’s reign Woking had 
to pay 56s. 8d. towards the aid for marrying 
the King’s daughter. 

Richard I. was the first monarch to alienate 
the manor, which he gave with its advowson 
and all other appurtenances to Alan Lord 


* Probably for his trouble in collecting the rents of 
the manor. 
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Basset, to be holden of the King in chief by 
the service of half a knight’s fee ; and John 
during the first year of his reign confirmed 
the grant. (See Cart. 1 John, p. 2, n. 45, etc.) 

On the death of Alan, his eldest son Gilbert 
inherited the manor, probably not unen- 
cumbered, for in the same year a writ was 
directed to the Sheriff commanding him to 
sell the corn which was growing on the land, 
presumably to pay outstanding dues. The 
first tragedy connected with the land occurred 
in the 25th year of the reign of Henry IIL, 
when Gilbert was killed by a fall from his horse 
while hunting. His only son, an infant, dying 
immediately after, his brother Fulc, Dean of 
York, was declared his heir, and did homage 
for the land. During the same year Fulc 
became Bishop of London. Four years later 
he is recorded as having paid 20s. towards an 
aid for marrying the King’s eldest daughter, 
and nine years after this twice the sum towards 
another aid for knighting the King’s son. 
Fulc died in 1259, and was succeeded by 
his younger brother Philip, who in the same 
year stands charged with 100s. due for his 
relief of one knight’s fee. This lord must 
needs take part in the Barons’ war, and was 
made prisoner by the King at the battle of 
Lewes, he being, however, sufficiently 
fortunate not to lose his land. He died in 
1274. 

1 only surviving child was a 
daughter, Aliva. This lady must have 
married very young, for her first husband is 
said to have been the Chief Justice le De- 
spencer who was killed at the battle of 
Evesham in 1265; yet at the time of her 
father’s death she was only twenty-six, and had 
married for her second husband the turbulent 
Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. According 
to a survey made at this time the manor of 
Woking was worth £29 gs. 1d. per annum, 
and was held of the King in chief by the 
service of half a knight’s fee and a pair of 
gloves lined with minever or ermine. The 
lady Aliva died about 1281, when Roger 
Bigod, not relishing lands so broad and 
fertile slipping from his grasp, endeavoured 
tomake himself tenant for life by pleading issue 
by her. Whatever his general character for 
truth, in this instance he was not believed, and 
a jury was impanelled to inquire concerning 
the birth of the alleged issue, whether it was 





born alive, whether it was male or female, 
when and in what house it was born, by whom 
and in what church it was baptized, etc. 
This was more than the Earl could stand, so 
he withdrew his plea, and surrendered the 
lands to Hugh Despencer, son and heir of 
Aliva by her first husband. 

Woking manor has been particularly un- 
fortunate in its lords ; so many have been at- 
tainted or have been scamps that an entertain- 
ing book might be made of mere sketches of 
their careers, and it would be one dealing 
with no small part of the history of the 
country. Strong though the temptation may 
be, this article, however, is no place to 
enlarge on the tragedy or comedy of their 
lives except as far as it concerns the devolu- 
tion of the manor of Woking, which, after the 
execution of Hugh le Despencer at Bristol in 
1326, ofcourse reverted to the Crown. From 
the survey then taken it appears that there 
was a handsome manor-house, or rather palace, 
for it contained rooms set apart for knights, 
treasurers, and great officers, and had a 
water-wheel for filling the moat. Among the 
profits were now reckoned certain customary 
rents, as for example one of 10} quarters of 
oats, worth ros. 6d. and another of 35 cocks 
and a like number of hens, the cocks being 
valued at a penny each and the hens at three 
half pence. Sixteen of the customary tenants 
were bound to carry out the lord’s manure, 
and certain of the quarandelli to fill carts 
with the same; but as the people refused 
either to do the work or compound for the 
same, this service is not valued, any more 
than was that of weeding the lord’s corn, 
which was the duty of 24 tenants, who 
declined either to work or to pay, a refusal 
which saysa good deal for Surrey indepen- 
dence. Sixteen tenants who held half a 
virgate apiece ploughed half an acre of the 
lord’s land each at seed-time and another 
half acre during the winter. This was valued 
at 63d. an acre. The tenants, including the 
quardelli, were also required to mow 20} 
acres of the lord’s land and to carry the hay 
into his grange. 

Edward III. soon after his accession gave 
the manor to his half-uncle Edmund of 
Woodstock, Earl of Kent, who was seized 
thereof in 1329, when he fell a victim to the 
ambition of Roger Mortimer, and his estates 
Q2 
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were forfeited to the Crown. The survey 
shows that the value of the manor had greatly 
increased; among the fresh items are 
pannage worth 5s., a fishery worth 10s., salt 
silver (a composition payable at Michaelmas 
for the privilege of carrying salt) 4s. 6d., and 
a render of a pound of pepper valued at 
a shilling. 

Mortimer is suspected of having used his 
influence over the Queen to get a grant of the 
manortohis youngerson Geofferyand hisheirs, 
with remainder to himself; if so, he had his 
trouble for little, for after his execution, which 
took place in the following year, Edmund the 
son of Edmund of Woodstock, whose blood 
had been restored by Parliament, hadrestitution 
of the estates. This lord died while a minor, 
when the estates devolved on his younger 
brother John, Earl of Kent, who died in 
1355, when this manor was assigned to his 
widow as part of her dower. The only item 
of interest in the survey taken at his death 
is that the value of the mowing and harvesting 
performed by the customary tenants had 
fallen from 4os. to 1os., which is partly 
accounted for by the fact that the tenants 
were fewer in number owing to so much of 
the land being in the lord’s hands, and 
partly by the steadfast way in which the 
tenants, doubtless demoralized by the 
frequent changes of lords, declined either to 
perform the work or compound for it. 

The next owner was the sister of the late 
lord, Joan, commonly known as the Fair Maid 
of Kent. On the death of her brother, her 
husband, Sir Thomas Holland, who had 
issue by her, did homage and received livery 
of all the lands of her inheritance, the widow’s 
right of dower of course being reserved. 
Joan’s son Thomas, who was created Earl of 
Kent in 5 Richard IL, came into possession 
on the death of his mother, and was duly 
succeeded by his son Thomas, afterwards 
Duke of Surrey, about 1397. This proprietor 
was one of the barons who entered into the 
miserable conspiracy to seize the person of 
Henry IV. in 1400, was captured at 
Cirencester, and promptly beheaded. At- 
tainder and forfeiture followed, but the King 
was magnanimous enough to restore the 
manor to his mother and her issue by the 
body of her late husband, who enjoyed it till 
her death in 1418, when the direct heir, 


Edmund, Earl of Kent, having died without 
issue, a partition of the estates among the 
family took place, and this manor fell to the 
share of Margaret, wife of John Beaufort, Earl 
of Somerset. On her death it descended in 
due course to her eldest surviving son John, 
Earl and afterwards Duke of Somerset, who 
settled it on his younger brother David and 
Eleanor his wife for their joint lives. He died 
in 1443. His successor signalized himself by 
obtaining for the parish a charter for a fair 
to be held annually on the Tuesday next after 
Pentecost. (See Cart. 27 Henry VI., m. 25.) 

Edmund fell in the battle of St. Albans, but 
his wife continued in possession by right of 
survivorship till her death, when, her son 
being dead, the manor by virtue of settlement 
fell in 1467 to Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, the daughter of John, Duke of 
Somerset. On the attainder of Henry, Duke of 
Somerset, in the fifth year of Edward IV., it was 
escheated as part of his estate in reversion to 
the Crown, which kept possession of it during 
the reigns of the house of York. Edward IV. 
seems to have occasionally resided at Woking, 
and in 1480 kept part of his Christmas 
holidays at the palace. 

One of the first acts of Henry VII. after 
obtaining the crown was to repair the palace 
and put his mother in possession; and 
Margaret made it her chief place of residence 
till her death, the King dutifully coming to 
see her from time to time. In September, 
1490, eight of his acts were signed here. (See 
Rymer, Foed. xii. 417, xiii. 397, etc.) 

Of all the many owners of the manor, 
Woking has most cause to be proud of the 
Countess of Richmond. Her charity, as 
Oxford, Cambridge and Wimborne can testify, 
wasas discriminating asit was unbounded ; and » 
Grafton seems hardly to have been too ecstatic 
when he says she was “a woman of singular 
wisdome and pollicie, and also of most 
vertuous life, perseiving that the King, by 
reason of his youthfull and lustie yeres, 
could not execute and minister his office and 
function, did from the beginnyng so provide 
and studie at all tymes, that she brought to 
pass that such men as were worthiest and of 
most integritie and godliness were advanced 
to highest authortie and bare the chiefest 
sway in the ministration of the courses of the 
publique weale.” 
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After her death in 1509 Henry VIII. 
became the lord of Woking, and frequently 
used it asasummer retreat. “In the middle 
of September, 1515,” says Grafton, “ he came 
to his manor of Okying, an thether came to 
him the Archbishop of: Yorke, whom he 
hartily welcommed, and shewed him great 
pleasures.” During this visita letter was brought 
to Wolsey from Rome, certifying his election 
as cardinal. A patent is dated from Woking, 
on roth September in this year, granting the 
advowson of Stoke to Robert Laverde. Aubrey 
accounts for the King’s fondness for Woking 
by his having been nursed at Dorney House, 
near Newark. 

Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth all held 
the manor. The first records in his journal 
that he visited Woking in August, 1550. Of 
Mary nothing is known, but tradition states 
that Elizabeth spent much of her childhood 
at Woking Palace ; and after her accession, 
her frequent visits to Sir John Woolley, her 
Latin secretary, who resided at Pirford, within 
the parish, make it probable that she some- 
times stayed at her manor-house. Kennington 
states that she did at one time reside here. 

James I. does not seem to have used the 
place. In the eighteenth year of his reign he 


granted the manor with all its rights, members, 
and appurtenances to Sir Edward Zouch,* 


the marshal of his household, with remainder 
to others of his family, together with the 
adjoining manors of Bisley and Chobham, on 
condition that on the feast of St. James next 
ensuing he should carry the first dish to the 
King’s table, and that at the same time he 
should pay £100 of coined gold in lieu and 
satisfaction of all wardship and other services 
whatever. This service was to be repeated 
after every fresh accession either to the manor 
or the throne; and the King for his part 
covenanted that neither he nor his successors 
should take fines for wardship, marriage or 
peiner seisin, and that an incoming heir 
should enter on the manors without fine, 
livery or relief. (Full particulars of the manor 
at this time are given in Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey, vol. i, p. 123.) 

This Sir Edward Zoucht seems to have 

* Sir Edward seems to have been an only son ; the 
remainders were to uncles, 


= sg Weldon, Court and Character of King 
QHles L. 


held the undignified office of retailer of 
indecent stories and singer of lewd songs to 
the King ; but it is satisfactory to know that 
when he died in 1634 it was in the belief 
“that his sins were forgiven, and with the 
prayer that he might be buried in Woking 
Church by night.” The inquisition taken 
after his death sets forth that “ he died seized 
also of the office of Forester of Woking, alias 
Brerewood [Brookwood], alias Windlesham 
Walk, and Frimley Walk in the [purlieusof the] 
forest of Windsor, and likewise of an annual 
sum of 4os. holden of the King by the service 
of calling the deer to the King’s window at 
the castle of Windsor, on the first morning 
after his Majesty shall come hither after the 
feast of St. James next following the decease 
of any Lord of this manor, and of winding a 
call on the day of the King’s coronation 
yearly in the walks in lieu of wards and all 
other services.” 

The next holder was James, the eldest son 
of the foregoing, who died in 1643 and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, who dying 
without issue in 1658, the manor descended 
to his brother James. This lord in 1661 
obtained a charter from Charles II. permitting 
an annual fair to be held at Woking on the 
12th of September (o. s.), and a weekly market 
on Tuesday. In 1665 he erected a market- 
house at his own expense, which has 
unfortunately been destroyed. 

As the Zouches’ grant was only to heirs 
male, and the foregoing owner having died 
without male issue, the manor reverted to the 
Crown for the last time, when (in 1671) 


‘Charles granted it for a term of 1,000 years 


to George Villiers, Viscount Grandison, Henry 
Howard of little Walden in Essex, and 
Edward Villiers, to hold in trust for Barbara 
Duchess of Cleveland and her children by 
the King. After the Duchess’s death in 1710 
her assignees held the estate, until it was 
purchased by John Walter of Godalming in 
1715, whose son obtained, under a private act 
(21 George II., c. 9), the grant in fee simple, 
when he sold it to Richard, Lord Onslow, 
whose descendant is the present lord. 

Besides this the ancient parish contains a 
number of less important manors, which will 
be briefly noticed in the next article. 

A. C. BICKLEY. 
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Lucilio Ganini: pis Life and 
JPbilosophp.* 


By C. E. PLUMPTRE. 
—<>__ 


has been well said that “all the 

thoughts of men from the begin- 

ning of the world until now are 

linked together into one great 
chain,” but the links are of different sizes and 
of unequal brilliancy ; and it seems to me 
that in the natural and, in many ways, laud- 
able desire to do honour to those thirty or 
forty greatest names in religion, philosophy, 
and science that outdazzle all the others by 
their surpassing splendour, we are prone to 
treat with too little consideration those 
obscurer names which yet are as necessary to 
the stability, perhaps even to the existence, 
of the chain as the most brilliant ones 
amongst them. 

At least, let me acknowledge for myself 
that I have a peculiar sympathy with those 
humbler seekers after truth—too great to be 
content with the ephemeral pleasures of the 
hour, not great enough to be the founders of 
a system that would bear their name 
through the ages that were to come; too 
great to escape the obloquy that is sure to 
be the immediate penalty of honesty and 
originality, not great enough, or perhaps not 
fortunate enough, to be able to live the 
obloquy down; the martyrs of their cause 
rather than the apostles of it; the sowers, 
not the reapers; many of them indeed put- 
ting forward their views so tentatively, grop- 
ing as it were in the dark, that we feel they 
were deprived of the highest consolation of 
all: not only does posterity refuse to 
acknowledge that they found the light; for 
the most part they died unblessed by the 
certainty, even to themselves, that after all 
their search had not been in vain. 

Europe has been busy of late celebrating 
the third and fifth centenaries of Luther and 
Wickliffe. Beforet this year passes away, I 
am anxious to draw attention to the ter- 
centenary of a man who, if but little known 
now, was yet of sufficient importance in his 

* Being the substance of a paper read before the 
Aristotelian Society last year in commemoration of 


the tercentenary of Vanini, 
+ This refers to 1885. 








own day to pay the penalty for his opinions 
by being burnt alive for them. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
Catholic Church had in reality to protect 
herself against three different schools of 
opponents : 

1. The Reformation: numerically and 
otherwise by far the most openly antagonistic, 
though whether the most really dangerous 
future centuries must decide; numbering 
amongst its numbers men of indomitable 
courage, of intense conviction, anxious to 
substitute one form of authority for another ; 
fervent ; honest ; reckless of humanity in per- 
secuting their opponents, yet in their turn 
not flinching from persecution themselves ; 
nay, at times seeming to court it, coveting as 
their greatest glory the martyr’s crown. 

2. The Renaissance, or learning and 
culture in general; numbering amongst its 
members men devoted to the more refined 
pleasures of this world; scholarly, artistic, 
bright, good-humoured, though perhaps not 
entirely free from cynicism; unfeignedly 
attached to learning, yet, speaking generally, 
not sufficiently so to run any great risk in 
prosecuting it; complying with the religious 
customs of whatever country they might be 
in; not openly antagonistic to any form of 
religion, because viewing all alike with a 
certain contempt; and regarding with amaze- 
ment, unmixed with admiration, those 
enthusiastic reformers who seemed to enjoy 
persecuting others and being persecuted 
themselves with equal ardour. 

3. The Philosophers, or seekers after 
truth—men who though differing greatly 
from each other in their conclusions, were yet 
alike in their rejection of authority as autho- 
rity; in their earnest longing to be able to 
give some reason for the faith that was in 
them ; in their intolerance only of intolerance ; 
in their abstention from persecution them- 
selves ; and (speaking generally, though not 
without exception) in their noble refusal to 
shelter themselves from the most atrocious 
persecution by the faintest approach to a lie. 
The better known among these are Servetus, 
Galileo, Descartes, Spinoza ; the less known 
are Giordano Bruno, Ochino, Telesio, 
Campanella, and the subject of this sketch, 
least known of all, it may be, to readers of 
this generation. Yet in his time Vanini was 
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celebrated throughout Europe for his philo- 
sophical opinions, which were not only new 
and uncommon, but peculiarly adapted to 
the taste of the age. ‘They were written in a 
very pure Latin, and altogether displayed so 
much ability and industry as fully to warrant 
the following eulogium from an anonymous 
author of about a century afterwards, who, 
notwithstanding his praise, yet held Vanini’s 
philosophical and religious opinions in the 
utmost detestation : 

“You will find him a man of learning, 
very ambitious, subtle, of an easy address, 
jovial'in conversation, and full of spirit and 
activity, which the various and surprising 
adventures of his life sufficiently testify, and 
endowed with such bright natural faculties 
that history can scarce produce his equal ; 
but as he misapplied his talent Providence 
made him as notorious in his punishment, his 
execution being so terrible. that one cannot 
read it without being shocked.” 

Lucilio Vanini was born at Taurasano, a 
market-town in the kingdom of Naples, in the 
year 1585; the exact month of his birth 
seems to be uncertain. His father’s name 
was John Baptista Vanini, steward to Don 
Francis de Castro, Duke of Taurasano, 
Viceroy of Naples, and afterwards ambas- 
sador of Spain to the Court of Rome. His 
mother was called Beatrix Lopes de Noguera, 
and came of a Spanish family of distinction. 
As he grew up to youth, his father sent him 
to Rome for the completion of his education, 
and he studied there principally philosophy 
and divinity. His tutor was a Carmelite 
friar called Barthelemi Argotti,a man famous 
for his great and varied learning. Vanini 
became greatly attached to him; he men- 
tions him frequently in his works, and calls 
him “a phoenix of the preachers of his time.” 
With nearly equal praise he mentions another 
Carmelite called John Bacon, “an ornament 
to the Averroists, formerly my preceptor, and 
from whom I have learnt to swear by none 
but Averroes.” From Rome Vanini returned 
to Naples, where he continued his philo- 
sophical studies. As soon as his education 
was completed he became a priest, and 
speedily attracted considerable attention by 
his gift of preaching. Subsequently he 
became a student of law, and on the title- 
page of his Dialogues describes himself as 


“Doctor in utroque jure.” From Naples ‘he 
went to Padua, where the purity of the air, 
the softness of the climate, and especially 
the companionship of men of letters, detained 
him for some years. He had little or no 
private fortune, and often found it a hard 
struggle to continue his studies. “ But. all 
is warm,” he says, ‘to those that love; have 
I not sustained at Padua the greatest frost in 
winter with a poor and thin dress, animated 
only with a desire of learning ?” 

At last his labours were rewarded by the 
consciousness that he was really in possession 
of knowledge sufficient to enable him to go 
through all Europe to visit the universities 
and assist at the conferences of the learned. 
His favourite authors were Aristotle, Averroes, 
and Pomponatius. The system of Averroes, 
in particular, was so highly esteemed by him 
that he made it a text-book with his disciples. 

From his own works I am led to believe 
that at the beginning of his career Vanini was a 
conscientious Catholic. He did not shut his 
eyes to the fact that faith and reason seemed 
at times to be strangely opposed to each 
other. But in common with many of his 
day, he seemed to have held that there was 
some intrinsic merit in accepting statements 
as true that were utterly beyond the capa- 
bility of verification. Indeed, in all ages, is 
it not a somewhat notable fact that belief 
without any grounds for belief has been held 
by the devout to be an act of peculiar merit? 

The works of Vanini are numerous ; but, 
so far as I am aware, two only, his Amphi- 
theatre and Dialogues, have come down to 
us, of which I will now give a brief descrip- 
tion. The first is entitled Amphitheatrum 
4iterne Providentie Divino-Magicum, Chris- 
tiano-Physicum, nec non Astrologo-Catholicum, 
adversus veteres Philosophos, Atheos, Epicureos, 
Peripateticos, Stoicos, etc. It was printed at 
Lyons, 1615, and dedicated to the Count of 
Castro, protector of his family and his bene- 
factor; and it was approved by four doctors, 
who acknowledge to have found nothing in 
it against the Catholic faith. 

A few months after the publication of the 
Amphitheatre Vanini renounced his name of 
Lucilio for that of Julius Cesar, for what 
reason is not quite apparent. His enemies 
assert that it was through vainglory, imagining 
himself to be as great a conqueror in the 
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realms of philosophy as Cesar in military 
tactics and generalship. But it seems to me 
far more probable that Vanini made the 
change through motives of prudence ; for in 
his short life we find him assuming three or 
four different names. At one time, in Gas- 
cony, he called himself Pompeio ; in Holland 
he was known as Julius Cesar; in Paris as 
Jolio Cesare Vanini ; at Lyons he added to 
this the name of Taurasano ; and at Toulouse 
he was known as Sieur Lucilio. 

In theyear 1616 was published his Dialogues, 
the title of which ran as follows : Judit C@saris 
Vanini Neapolitani Theoligi, Philosophi, Juris 
utriusgue Doctoris de Admirandis Nature 
Regine Deeque Mortalium Arcanis. Libri 
guatuor. Lutetia, apud Adrianum FPerier. 
Anno 1616. Cum privilegio Regis. On the 
other side of the title-page was written the fol- 
lowing approbation: ‘ We, the underwritten 
Doctors of Divinity of Paris, certify to have 
read these Dialogues of Julius Cesar Vanini, 
a famous philosopher, and we have found 
nothing repugnant to the Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman religion in them; but, on the 
contrary, think them well worth being printed. 
The 2oth May, 1616. Signed, F. Edmond 
Corradin, Guardian of the Convent of Mini- 
mes, at Paris; F. Claudius le Petit, Doctor 
Regent.” These Dialogues are dedicated to 
Marshal Basompierre, and the dedication 
is an amusing illustration of the flowery, com- 
plimentary style so much in vogue on the 
Continent at that day. 

* What shall I say,” says Vanini to Basom- 
pierre in this dedication, ‘‘ of the charms of 
your beauty? It is by that means you have 
deserved the tenderness of an infinite number 
of ladies, more charming than the Helens of 
old. It is also that same beauty which 
triumphs over the conceitedness of atheists, 
and imposes on them silence, and suppresses 
their impiety. For when they but contem- 
plate the majesty and stateliness of your 
visage, they must readily own that even 
among mankind there are found some traces 
of Divinity.” 

Towards the conclusion of the dedication 
he becomes even more highflown in his ex- 
pressions. ‘If I were,” he says, “a disciple 
of Plato, I should kiss and adore you as the 
soul of the world.” 

The Amphitheatre is less open to condem- 


nation than the Dialogues, though it is not so 
guarded as to render it easy to understand 
how it should have received formal approval 
from four doctors. Its tendency is certainly 
not atheistic, but it is rationalistic. He de- 
scribes the design of the work in the preface. 

“T propose,” he says, “in this work to 
unfold and make plain all the mysteries of 
Providence ; but do not expect that I should 
take them from the declamations used by 
Cicero, nor from those dreams, or rather 
plausible ravings, of the divine philosopher, 
and yet much less from the absurd imperti- 
nences of our scholastics; but I shall draw 
them from the source of the most hidden 
philosophy, as being best able to quench the 
thirst of curious minds.” 

The Amphitheatre consists of fifty chapters, 
or exercises, as Vanini prefers to call them ; 
and I will now, as far as my limited space 
permits, give an abstract of the most salient 
portion of it. 

The first two chapters deal with the exist- 
ence and nature of God, in the second of 
which occurs a very fine passage too long to 
quote here. The next twenty chapters deal 
generally with the subject of moral providence, 
Vanini treats this question in a more equi- 
vocal way than the existence of God, in 
which, at all events in his earlier work, he 
seems to have had unhesitating belief Os- 
tensibly his purpose is to refute the objections 
of various philosophers against the doctrine 
of Moral Providence; but these objections 
are stated with a certain quiet force and 
clearness, and the answers with almost equal 
weakness, as it appears to me; whether 
because the facts of nature are really against 
special interposition; or whether Vanini is 
here beginning tentatively to feel his way to 
disclosing his own doubts is not easy to 
decide. The latter portion of the Amphi- 
theatre is occupied with the consideration of 
the monstrosities that occur in nature, such 
as the existence of the idiot, the deformed, 
etc. Vanini here again is very guarded, never- 
theless I think that his tendency is to give a 
distinctly materialistic interpretation of these 
occurrences. Then after submitting his work 
to the judgment and authority of the Most 
Holy Father Pope Paul V., Vanini concludes 
the Amphitheatre with the following fine 
passage : 
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“La volonté supréme, animée du souffle 
divin, emporte mon Ame, qui va tenter une 
voie nouvelle sur les ailes de Dédale. 

“Qui osera mesurer la Divinité ineffable, 
qui n’a pas commencé, et la décrire dans les 
bornes étroites d’un esprit poétique ? 

“Origine et fin de toutes choses, la source 
et le principe, le but et le terme de son étre ; 

“Dans son repos, Dieu est tout, en tous 
lieux et en tout temps, distribué dans toutes 
les parties, il est tout entier dans chaque 
endroit. 

“ Aucun lieu, aucunes régions ne le ren- 
ferment dans leur limites ; ils le poss¢dent ; 
mais, tout entier 4 tout, il se dissémine 
librement dans l’espace. 

“Sa puissance supréme est de vouloir ; 
son ceuvre est une volonté invariable; il est 
grand sans quantité et bons sans qualité. 

“Ce qu'il dit est produit aussitét, l’ceuvre 
suit la parole; ila parlé, et & sa voix tout a 
été. 

Tl voit tout; seul il est dans toutes ses 
ceuvres ; le passé, le présent et l’avenir, il 
prevoit tout éternellement. 

“ Toujours le méme, il remplit tout de son 
étre et soutient toute chose; il soutient 
lunivers, le meut et l’embrasse ; il le gouverne 
d’un signe de son sourcil. 

“QO Dieu bon, je t’en supplie, jette sur 
moi un regard, joins-moi 4 toi par un nceud 
de diamant, ton seul et unique but est de 
faire des heureux. 

“Quiconque se réunit & toi, s’éléve ; uni 4 
toi seul il embrasse tout, 4 toi qui t’epanches 
sur tout et a qui rien ne manque. 

“Jamais tu n’abandonnes un étre qui a 
besoin de toi, de ton propre mouvement tu 
donnes tout 4 toutes choses; 4 univers tu 
subordonnes tout et toi-méme. 

“Tu est la force de ceux qui travaillent, 
le port ouvert aux naufragés, la source éter- 
nelle qui repand la fraicheur dans les eaux. 

“Repos supréme, paix et calme de nos 
coeurs, tu es la mesure et le mode des choses, 
lespéce et la forme que nous aimons. 

“ C’est toi qui es la régle, le poids, le nom- 
bre, la beauté ; toi qui es l’ordre, ’honneur et 
Yamour en toute chose ; le salut et la vie, le 
nectar et la volupté divine. 

“Source de la sagesse profonde, lumiére 
veritable, loi vénérable, tu es l’espérance in- 
faillible, ’éternelle raison, la voie et la vérité. 


“Gloire, splendeur, lumitre  désirable, 
lumiére inviolable et supréme ; tu es la per- 
fection des perfections ; quoi encore? le plus 
grand, le meilleur, le méme.”* 

The “ Dialogues” are supposed to take place 
between two persons, Alexander and Julius 
Cesar, the latter being presumably Vanini 
himself. Occasionally, but very rarely, a 
third speaker is introduced, called Tarsius. 

The dialogues are sixty in number, and 
many of them of considerable length. I can 
therefore only draw the reader’s attention to 
such among them as seem to me the most 
curious or important. The earlier deal 
chiefly with subjects connected with natural 
philosophy or natural history: the sun, moon, 
earth, the movement of the stars, the genera- 
tion of fishes, the generation and habits of 
bees, etc. The thirty-seventh dialogue, en- 
titled “De lOrigine de ’Homme,” deals 
with a subject that has occupied the atten- 
tion of our greatest thinkers during the 
latter portion of this century, and is therefore 
of singular interest, because it shows that, 
crude as are many of Vanini’s conjectures 
concerning the origin of man, through- 
out them all there is a certain adum- 
bration of that theory of evolution accepted 
now by all the best scientific intellects of our 
day. To readers of Vanini’s own generation, 
and especially to such as were his enemies, 
this chapter was also one of the most preg- 
nant in the book, for notwithstanding that 
Vanini had sought to shelter his opinions 
under the form of a dialogue, in which the 
opposite sides of the subject are equally 
stated, he could not conceal the fact—per- 
haps, indeed, he did not wish to conceal it— 
that in his belief the doctrine that man had 
a natural, rather than a supernatural, origin, 
was not easy to refute. 

The fifty-fifth dialogue is on Auguries, and 
Vanini, after discussing the strangely wide- 
spread belief in auguries amongst the ancients, 
incidentally touches upon a subject that I 
imagine must have perplexed many of the 
more thoughtful believers in revelation of his 
day, viz., How comes it, that if God is omni- 


* Pages 206, 207. I quote by the French edition 


of M. X. Rousselot, as being more comprehensible to 
the general reader than the original edition in Latin, 
which, however, I have by me for purposes of com- 
parison. 
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potent, and if He is willing that all should be 
saved, so many—according to the Christian 
scheme of salvation—will perish ? Must not 
the power of the devil be greater than that of 
God? It was against the will of God that 
Adam and Eve fell, and lost all mankind. 
The devil wills that all should be damned, 
and there are an innumerable many. Amongst 
the inhabitants of the earth the Roman 
Catholics alone can be saved. If from these 
are subtracted hidden heretics and Jews, 
atheists, blasphemers, adulterers, none of 
whom shall inherit the kingdom of God, 
scarce shall one be saved ina million. In 
like manner, under the law of Moses, all the 
universe was under the power of the devil— 
the Hebrews only excepted, that adored the 
true God, and who were the inhabitants of 
a small tract, not exceeding the extent of the 
island of Great Britain; yet these also often 
forsook His worship, and became victims to 
the power of the devil. 

The conclusion of the Dialogues is prin- 
cipally occupied with a somewhat melancholy 
description of the uncertainty of human life, 
and the transitory nature of earthly fame and 
glory; Alexander endeavouring to comfort 
Julius Cesar by reminding him of the very 
great reputation he had already attained at 
his still early age, and by insisting that inves- 
tigation into the secrets of Nature must be a 
supreme delight in itself. 

Notwithstanding Vanini’s submission of his 
works to the authority of the Church, and 
that he had been wary enough to couch his 
Dialogues in the necessarily ambiguous form 
of question and answer, they no sooner be- 
came generally known than they began to 
draw upon their author the gravest suspicion 
of heresy. Vanini fled from Paris and took 
refuge in Toulouse, where he lived for a few 
months in comparative retirement, under the 
name of Sieur Lucilio, surrounded, however, 
by a band of enthusiastic young disciples, 

He could not have chosen a more unfortu- 
nate place of refuge than the city of Tou- 
louse. Neither Paris nor any city in Italy 
was sO rampant against heresy as Toulouse, 
The mere fact that there was a young teacher 
of philosophy living very quietly was enough 
to excite the suspicion of the bigoted inhabi- 
tants; and when it was found that he was 
none other than the author of the now too 


notorious Amphitheatre and Dialogues upon 
the Secrets of Nature, the agitation became 
extreme. Yet upon investigation nothing 
could be brought home tohim. Had not the 
whole of his works been submitted to the 
Sorbonne? and were not the Amphitheatre 
and Dialogues marked with the especial ap- 
proval of that body ? 

At last a man of wealth and social stand- 
ing, called Franconi, and who had probably 
introduced himself to Vanini ostensibly as 
desirous of becoming his pupil, while in 
reality anxious to entrap him in his words, 
came forward and affirmed that the writings 
of Vanini were innocent compared with his 


’ conversation. 


Such an affirmation was more than suffi- 
cient to justify an arrest in Toulouse! A 
trial was therefore prepared, the Court sitting 
in solemn conclave, the accuser awaiting 
gloomily the appearance of the accused. 

At length he enters; a young man in 
years — having barely attained his thirty- 
fourth year, though somewhat older in ap- 
pearance—of benignant aspect and thought- 
ful appearance. He makes his way to the 
place of accusation, bows respectfully to 
those assembled, and accepts a seat pointed 
out tohim. Then the all-important question 
is asked: What are your opinions concerning 
the nature of a God? He answers calmly 
and earnestly: ‘Nature evidently demon- 
strates to me the existence of a God; nay, 
with our Holy Church I adore a God in 
Three Persons.” 

There is silence for a few moments ; then 
Vanini, perceiving a straw lying at his feet, 
stoops to pick it up ; and, after a slight pause, 
stretches forth his hand with the straw in it, 
and says: 

“This straw obliges me to confess that 
there is a God. ‘The grain being cast into 
the earth appears at first to be destroyed and 
whitens ; then it becomes green, and shoots 
forth out of the earth, insensibly growing. 
The dew assists its springing up, and the rain 
gives it yet a greater strength.. It is furnished 
with ears, of which the points keep off the 
birds. The stalk rises and is covered with 
leaves ; it becomes yellow, and rises higher. 
A little later it withers until it dies. It is 
thrashed ; and the straw being separated from 
the corn, this latter serves for the nourish- 
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ment of men, and the former is given to 
animals created for man’s use.” 

Vanini pauses for a brief space as he lays 
down the straw, and then continues : 

“From the fact of the existence of this 
straw, I conclude it must have had an author; 
and if God be the author of the straw, so 
likewise do I infer that He must be the author 
of all things.” 

Then some one present—probably Franconi 
—-seeking to entrap him into some unsafe 
answer, suggests: “Why should the existence 
of a straw lead you to infer that its author 
must be God? Is not Nature herself suffi- 
cient to account for the production of all 
natural objects ?” 

Vanini again stoops to pick up the straw, 
and answers : 

“If Nature hath produced this grain, who 
hath produced that grain which preceded 
this? If that also be produced by Nature, 
let us consider its foregoer, and thus go to 
the very first, which must necessarily have 
been created, since there can be imagined no 
other cause for its production.” 

Few other questions are asked him. But 
it matters little that his accusers have been 
unable to entrap him into any self-condemna- 
tory answers. His death had been predeter- 
mined by them, and they declare that his 
confession of a God had been wrung from 
him through fear and caution, not from con- 
viction. He is commanded to kneel, and 
then his sentence is pronounced: “In thy 
shirt, with a torch in thy hand, shalt thou 
make honorary atonement for thy sins; after 
which thou shalt be drawn upon a hurdle to 
the place of execution, where, thy tongue 
being cut out, thou shalt be burnt alive.” 

Vanini listens quietly while his sentence is 
pronounced, and at its conclusion bows his 
head, murmuring half to himself, “I die as a 
philosopher.” 

Two slightly differing accounts of Vanini’s 
execution have come down to us. They are 
both by contemporaries ; but as they are both 
written by men who hated him, and who fully 
acquiesced in the justice of his sentence, their 
descriptions must be taken only for what they 
are worth. 

The first and most bitter is by Gramond, 
who, after fully relating the details of his 
trial, proceeds thus :* 

* Historiarum Gallia, Book III. pp. 209, 210. 


“ Notwithstanding, as the proofs against 
him were convincing, he was, by arrest of 
Parliament, condemned to die, after they had 
passed a whole six months in preparing 
things for a hearing. I saw him in the dung- 
cart when he was carried to execution, making 
sport of a friar, who was allowed him, in 
order to comfort and reclaim him from his 
obstinacy. Such momentary assistance is of 
little use to a desperate man. It would be 
better to allow these criminals, condemned 
to die, a sufficient interval to the end that 
they might have time to know themselves 
and repent, after having thrown forth all their 
rage and indignation. In France, they at 
once declare sentence of death to a criminal, 
and amidst the horror which the dread of the 
execution causes they carry him toit. In 
Spain, and all the rest of Europe, their method 
is much preferable. They allow criminals 
time sufficient to appease the horrors of death 
and expiate their crimes by penitence and 
confession. Vanini, wild and obstinate, re- 
fused the consolation of the friar accom- 
panying him, and insulted even our Saviour 
in these words: ‘ He sweated with weakness 
and fear in going to suffer death, and I die 
undaunted. ‘This villain had no reason to 
say he died fearless. I beheld him entirely 
dejected, and making a very ill use of that 
philosophy he so much boasted of. Being 
ready to be executed, he had a horrible and 
most wild aspect. His mind uneasy, and 
testify"ng in all his words great anxiety, 
although from time to time he cried out he 
died a philosopher. But that he departed 
rather like a brute cannot bedenied. Before 
they set fire to the wood-pile, he was ordered 
to put his tongue out to be cut off, which he 
refused to do; nor could the hangman take 
hold of it but with pincers in order to per- 
form the execution. ‘There was never heard 
a more dreadful screech than he gave then. 
You would have taken it for the bellowing of 
an ox. The rest of his body was consumed 
by fire, and his ashes thrown into the air. 

“Such was the end of Lucilio Vanini. 
That beastly scream (cré de béte) he gave 
before his death, is a proof of his small share 
of constancy. I saw him in prison, I saw 
him at the gallows, and likewise knew him 
before he was arrested. Given up to his 
passions, he wallowed in voluptuousness ; in 
prison he was a Catholic. He went to execu- 
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tion destitute of philosophy, and at last ended 
his life raving mad. When living, he searched 
very much into the secrets of Nature, and 
rather professed physic than divinity, though 
he loved the title of Divine. When they 
seized his goods, there was found a great 
toad, alive, shut up ina large crystal bottle 
full of water; upon which he was accused of 
witchcraft ; but he answered that that animal 
being consumed by fire, was a sure antidote 
against all pestilential diseases. He often 
went to the Sacraments during his imprison- 
ment, and cunningly dissembled his inward 
sentiments. But when he found there was 
no hope of escaping he disclosed them, and 
died as he had lived.” 

The French Mercury differs somewhat in 
its account of the scene, especially as regards 
the behaviour of Vanini :* 

“He died as freely and with as much con- 
stancy and patience as ever man did. For 
coming out of the prison he joyfully and 
briskly uttered these words in Italian: ‘ Let 
me go and die cheerfully as a philosopher.’ 
But, moreover, to show his undauntedness in 
dying and the despair of his soul, when he 
was told to call out to God for mercy, he 
spake these words in the presence of a thou- 
sand spectators: ‘There is neither God nor 
Devil ; for were there a God I would entreat 
him to consume this Parliament with his 
thunder as being altogether unjust and 
wicked ; and were there a Devil I would also 
pray him to swallow it up in some subter- 
ranean place. But since there is neither the 
one nor the other I cannot do it.’” + 

So died Lucilio Vanini; leaving behind 
him but a very few disciples, not one of 
them, so far as I am aware, having done 
anything to make himself remembered. And 
the cause is not far to seek. Vanini was the 
founder of no system. He was a seeker 
after truth; no one could justly call him a 
discoverer. 

What part then does Vanini represent in 


* Le Mercure Francois, pp. 63, 64, anno 1619. 

+ This account of Vanini’s life and death is neces- 
sarily somewhat similar to that I have given in the 
chapter devoted to Vanini in the first volume of my 
History of Pantheism (Triibner and Co.) ; and is from 
a French work entitled Za Vie et les Sentiments de 
Lucilio Vanini. A Rotterdam. Aue Depens de Gaspar 
Fritsch. 1717. But I have also consulted the Latin 


work of Gramond. 





that great chain of thought to which I alluded 
in the beginning of this paper? He was a 
martyr to that spirit of Rationalism which is 
the presiding genius of true philosophy, as it 
is the unflinching antagonist of superstition. 
He was a martyr to that spirit which insists 
upon knowing the why and wherefore of a 
doctrine before accepting it; which will take 
nothing for granted ; which looks upon doubt 
as an imperious duty, and credulity as a fatal 
sin. True, his reasons are for the most part 
merely crude guesses. But in the century in 
which he lived it was an immense step 
gained to have the courage to make a guess 
at all. 

We, the heirs and reapers of the fruits of 
that rationalizing spirit of which he was one 
of the martyrs, can hardly realize what we owe 
to it until we compare the civilized world as 
it is now, when it is partly governed by 
reason, with what it was then, when it was 
wholly governed by superstition. Look at 
the subject of medicine alone. Before the 
age of reason men were taught that cures 
must be effected by relics of martyrs and 
bones of saints, by prayers and intercessions, 
and that each region of the body was under 
some spiritual charge—the first joint of the 
right thumb being in the care of God the 
Father, the second under the blessed Virgin. 
For each disease there was a saint. A man 
with sore eyes must invoke St. Clara, but if 
he had an inflammation elsewhere he must 
turn to St. Anthony. Anague would demand 
the assistance of St. Pernel.* Think, too, of 
the number of innocent women who were 
burnt alive as witches because they suffered 
from hysteria or excitability of nerve. Again, 
how could the science of astronomy be cul- 
tivated when the appearance of a comet was 
looked upon as a sign of God’s wrath, to be 
dealt with by prayers and penitential psalms? 
Well, Vanini was a martyr to that iconoclastic 
spirit which refuses any participation in’ the 
sanctification of ignorance. Rather than bow 
down before her shrine he will risk his life. 
Take up any of his dialogues—where you 
will—on bees, on fishes, on the origin of 
man, on the monstrosities that occur in 
nature, and you will find that crude and in 
many ways erroneous as are his speculations, 

* Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe, 
vol. ii., p. 122, 
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each of them testifies to his belief that all 
these objects have a natural rather than a 
supernatural interpretation. He cleared the 
ground, so to speak, of dust and rubbish, 
leaving abler men than himself to erect a 
lasting ‘edifice. 

This is the office that Vanini fills in the 
history of thought—an office so useful and 
necessary that on this the tercentenary of his 
birth I trust the time devoted to him here 
will be considered not wholly wasted. 





Garter Brasses. 
By JOHN ALT PORTER. 
oe ee 
Ehs aie pite! 


Ehs eberto b.! 


(From the tomb of Henry Bourchier, K.G., Earl of 
Essex, 1483.) 


ES, HE number of brasses in England 
4a, bearing the insignia of the Order 
: of the Garter appears to be some- 
what uncertain. It has been stated, 
on the authority of Haines, that there are 
only five. A correspondent in Motes and 
Queries for January 23rd last, gives but four. 
He has made a mistake, however, for one of 
these (Lady Harcourt, a.D. 1471, Stanton 
Harcourt, Oxfordshire) is a recumbent figure 
of stone. The five dzasses are as follows : 


1. Sir Peter Courtenay, 1409, Exeter 
Cathedral. 

2. Sir Simon Felbrigge, 1416, Felbrigg, 
Norfolk. 

3. Sir Thomas Camoys, 1424, Trotton, 
Sussex. 

4. Henry Bourchier, Earl of Essex, 1483, 
Little Easton, Essex. 

5. Sir Thomas Bullen, 1538, “Erle of 
Wilscher and Erle of Ormunde,” Hever, 
Kent. 


An endeavour shall now be made to 
describe each of these in order. 

The first is that of Sir Peter CouRTENAY 
(A.D. 1409), much defaced, inExeter Cathedral. 
Of this knight, Mr. George Frederick Beltz, 





relics connected with the Order. It is square, 
without any inscription, and bears the arms 
of Courtenay, affixed to the fifth stall on the 
Prince’s side. Sir Peter was the fifth son of 
Hugh, the second Earl of Devon, by Mar- 
garet Bohun ; and a younger brother of Sir 
Hugh Courtenay, one of the founders of the 
Garter. He received knighthood from the 
Black Prince, at Vittoria, in 1367, and 
appears to have added to the lustre of his 
birth ardent and romantic devotion to chival- 
rous exercises, martial skill, and undaunted 
valour. He died unmarried 2nd February, 
1404-5, leaving his nephew, Edward, third 
Earl of Devon, his heir. His coat of arms 
were gules, three torteaux ; over all a label of 
three points azure, each charged with three 
annulets. 

Courtenay was interred in Exeter Cathe- 
dral near the tomb of his father, the Earl of 
Devonshire. His gravestone, according to 
Cleaveland, was richly inlaid with gilded 
brass, containing his portraiture. There can 
still be traced the bascinet, helm, camail, 
epaulitres, coudiétres, taces, haubergeon, 
sword, sword-belt, misericorde, garter, spur- 
straps, and sollerets of plate. A canopy 
rises from the base of the border legend, 
between two shields, one bearing the arms of 
Courtenay, the other Courtenay impaling 
Bohun. Round all is the inscription, with 
eight beautiful foils at the corners and sides. 
Those at the corners were the largest. The 
two which yet remain show an eagle, or 
a hawk, preying on some smaller bird. The 
others contained shields, one of which is pre- 
served : Courtenay impaling Bohun. 

The epitaph, as much as remained of it in 
the year 1735, ran thus : 


> Devonie natus comes petrusq’ vocatus 
Regis cognatus camerarius intitulatus 
Calesie gratus capitaneus ense probatus 
Vite privatus fuit hinc super astra relatus, 
Et qua sublatus de mundo transit amatus 
Celo firmatus maneat sine fine beatus. 


The Earl of Devonshire’s son, Peter by name, 
Kin to the King, Lord Chamberlain of fame, 
Captain of Calais, for arms well approved, 
Who dying was above the stars removed ; 
And well beloved went from the world away 
To lead a blessed Life in Heaven for Aye. 


In Felbrigg Church, Norfolk, is the famous 


K.H., has written very fully in his Memorials of brass of Sir Simon FELBRIGGE, which was 


the Garter. Courtenay’s A/aze, in St. George’s 
Chapel, at Windsor, is one of the most ancient 





placed by his own order, and in his life- 
time, upon the death of Margaret, his first 
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wife. He intended to be buried by her side, 
but afterwards changed his mind, and 
directed to be interred in the church of the 
Friars’ Preachers, at Norwich, in 1442. The 
Felbrigge brass displays the knight in com- 
plete plate-armour. The helmet is rather 
round at the top, and the emerases, or gon- 
fannons, are charged with a plain cross of 
St. George. The elbow pieces are in escallop 
form, a long sword is at Sir Simon’s left, and 
at his right is a short dagger, embossed and 
gilt, as are his spurs. A skirt, or fringe of 
mail, appears beneath the lowermost of the 
traces. Round his left leg is the Garter, with 
motto, the first example of it in Norfolk. 
The right arm supports a banner, or pennon, 
having thereon the arms borne by Richard 
II. in the latter part of his reign—the cross 
patonce between five martlets impaling quar- 
terly semi-de-lis, and three lions passant 
guardant France and England. In a shield 
above the canopy on the knight’s side the 
same arms are repeated, as they are on the 
opposite side also, but impaling quarterly 
1 and 4 the arms of the empire, a spread 
eagle with two heads crowned, 2 and 3 the 
kingdom of Bohemia, a lion rampant quéue 
fourchée, being the arms of Anne, Richard’s 
queen. The second and third quarters are 
now blank in the plate, but are thus given by 
Anstis and Blomefield. Suspended from the 
middle quarter is Fé/brig, or, a lion salient 
gules. Hugh Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, who 
married Maud Mareschall, bore on one side 
of his seal himself in complete armour on 
horseback, and on the other side a lion 
saliant ; the field was parti per pale, ov and 
vert, and the lion gu/es: so that the Felbriggs, 
as descended from him, varied only (as was 
customary) the field, but retained the lion. 
This lion saliant impales a spread eagle, the 
arms of his lady: below on each side is a 
fetterlock, Blomefield says “garters.” This 
badge was used also by Edward IV. and the 
house of York. His supporters are not_here, 
but are said to have been two lions, and his 
crest a plume of ostrich feathers ermined. On 
the corbel between the arches of the canopy 
is a white hart lodged, which should have 
been gorged with a coronet and chain oz, 
the device, or badge, and also the supporter 
of Richard II. To this King in 1395 Sir 
Simon Felbrigg was appointed standard- 
bearer (an office formerly granted to persons 





of none but tried courage and known 
military talents, and endowed with great per- 
sonal strength), in memory of which the 
royal standard is represented on the monu- 
ment. In the first year of Henry V. he re- 
ceived the robes of the Order of the Garter, 
and in the register of the Garter, 1423, he is 
styled senior, and the year following ordinis 
maxime senex. He died 1443. His first 
wife was Margaret, daughter of Primislaus, 
Duke of Teschen, nephew to Wenceslaus V., 
King of Bohemia, and consequently a near 
kinswoman of Anne, Queen of Richard IL, 
to whom she was maid of honour. She died 
in 1416 (Blomefield), and her figure is repre- 
sented on the stone with her husband’s at 
Felbrigg. His second was Katherine, 
daughter of Ansketill Malory, Esq., of Win- 
wick, and relict of Ralph Grene, of Draiton. 
She died in 1459 (1444, Blomefield), and 
was buried by her husband at Norwich. 

The inscription at the foot of the Felbrigg 
brass runs thus: 

* Hic jacentSymon Felbrygge miles quonda 
vexillari’ illustrissimi dm [regis Ricardi sediqui 
obiit | |diemensis Anno dnimcccc[ 
et d’n’a margareta quonda consors sua nocione 
[et generosa sanguine boema] ac olim domi- 
cella nobillissime dni d’n’e Anne quondam 
Anglie regine que obiit xxvii die Junii A’d’ni 
mcccc [xiii Quor aiabs ppiciet deus. Amen].” 

We come next to the Camoys monument 
at Trotton, Sussex. This is in a good state 
of preservation. About the year 1400 Lord 
Camoys rebuilt, and probably much en- 
larged, Trotton Church. His large table 
tomb stands about three feet from the floor, 
and measures nine feet six inches by four 
feet six. It is of one entire slab of Petworth 
marble. The whole surface is inlaid with 
portraits, inscriptions, and arcades, profusely 
decorated and composed of brass plate, 
having the outlines engraved. The baron is 
in a suit of plate armour, cap-d-fie, with collar 
of SS., and the. Garter buckled on the left 
knee. This brass exhibits a fan-shaped con- 
dire ; and another peculiarity is that, at 
the right-hand base of the canopy, is the 
letter N reversed, for the artist’s mark. His 
lady, who is on his right side, he holds by 
the hand. She also wears the SS. collar. 
Her attire is that of the “sideless cote 
hardi” of the time. The cincture of an 
under tunic may be distinguished, with a 
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flowing robe, and an elaborate reticulated 
headdress. She was living in 1418, so that 
she may probably have survived her second 
husband also. The arms on the tomb are: 
1. Camois within the Garter; 2. Camois im- 
paling Mortimer, and the inscription : 

“ Orate pro animabus Thomz Camoys, et 
Elizabethz, ejus consortis ; qui quondam erat 
Dominus de Camoys, Baro, et prudens consul 
Regis et Regni Angliz; ac strenuus Miles 
de Garterio; suum finem commendavit in 
Christo, xxviii die mensis Marcii A. D’ni 
M. cccc, xix quorum animabus propicietur 
Deus. Amen.” 

Henry Bourcuikr, created first Earl of 
Essex at the coronation of Edward IV. in 
1461, is buried with Isabel Plantagenet, his 
wife, aunt of Edward IV., in the Bourchier 
chapel of the church of Little Easton, Essex. 
The Earl was born in 1404. He received 
the Garter 31 Henry VI., 1452, after a long 
royal service. In 38 Henry VI. he was with 
the Earls of March and Warwick at the battle 
of Northampton, wherein Henry VI. was de- 
feated. For this attachment to his interests 
Edward IV. constituted him Lord Treasurer. 
He took part in the Barnet fight on the 
morning of Easter Day, 1471, when his second 
son, Humphrey, Lord Cromwell, was slain. 
The Earl’s monument at Little Easton is of 
ornamented Gothic. There are three arches 
on each side, and one at each end. These 
are supported by clustered columns, with ring 
capitals resting on the altar-tomb below, and 
sided by a longer arch at the head and feet, 
the whole surmounted by a cornice of oak 
leaves. In the spandrils of the three centre 
arches on one side are the words, “ ths 
eberto b,” and on the other, “ ths aie pite.” 
The fetterlock of the house of York is 
sprinkled over other parts, as also on the 
slab of the tomb, where the brassless cavities 
retain its form, and that of the Bourchier 
knot, and of the Order of the Garter. 

The Earl’s figure is habited in the Garter 
and mantle of the Order, with the device and 
motto on his left shoulder. His head, bare, 
reclines on a helmet surmounted by the 
Bourchier crest, a blackmoor’s head with a 
cap antique gules. Under his mantle he 
wears a complete suit of armour, with collar 
of suns and roses, the Edwardian badge ;,a 
gorget of mail and a long sword is thrown 
across his left thigh. At his feet is an 


eagle, a family cognizance from the time of 
Richard II. The figures of himself and wife 
are richly enamelled. It is stated that in 
21 Edward IV. this Earl obtained leave to 
found a guild in the Lady Chapel of Ulting 
Church, co. Essex. He died 4 April, 1483. 
Dugdale and Morant say that he was buried 
in the chapel of the Blessed Virgin at Bilegh, 
near Malden, but this is an error. He was 
interred at Little Easton, of which he owned 
the manor. His wife survived him two years, 
and died October 2nd, 2 Rich. III. The in- 
scription on the ledges of the tomb has been 
torn away, as have also the shields, in quatre- 
foils at the sides, and from the wall of the 
arches at each end. 

In the north chancel of Hever Church, in 
Kent, on an altar-tomb of black marble, is the 
Garter brass of Sir Thomas BoLEyN : 

“‘ Here lieth Sir Thomas Bullen, knight of 
the Order of the Garter, erle of Wilscher, and 
erle of Ormunde, wiche decessed the 12 dai 
of Marche, in the jere of our Lord 1538." 

The peculiar orthography of this inscrip- 
tion betokens the hand of a workman igno- 
rant of the language. Itis in Roman capitals, 
which took the place of the old letters towards 
the end of the reign of Henry VII. The 
brass is thought to have been executed abroad, 
probably in Belgium. The knight whom it 
commemorates was the father of Henry 
VIIL’s ill-fated Queen, Anne Boleyn. He 
is dressed in the full insignia of the Order of 
the Garter. At his feet is a griffin; a jewelled 
coronet is on his head, which rests upon a 
helmet having for crest a demi-eagle dis- 
played, issuing from a plume of feathers. 





Mn some Miniature JPainters 
and. Gnamellists who have 
flourished in England, 

By J. J. Foster. 
—»>—_ 
Part II, 

MEFORE leaving Nicholas Hilliard, 

I may reiterate Walpole’s salutary 

caution that not every old picture 

is by Holbein, nor every old minia- 
ture by Hilliard or Oliver. In the Anecdotes 
of Painting a passage is quoted from the 
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second part of Meres’ Wit’s Commonwealth 
(published 1598) to show that there were 
many artists of reputation in their own time, 
some of whom are hardly known now even 
byname. Amongst these are the two Bettes, 
Thomas and John. Both were pupils of Hil- 
liard, but very little of their work has been 
identified: so that in the large collection 
shown at South Kensington in 1865 not a 
single example is ascribed to them. But in 
the Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
in 1879, the Duke of Buccleuch sent portraits 
of Catherine de Balzac, Duchess of Lennox, 
of a Queen Elizabeth, by John Bettes; 
also one of Thos. Egerton, Lord Ellesmere 
(Lord Chancellor, 1603), by Thomas Bettes. 
And Dr. Propert is the fortunate possessor of 
a miniature of John Digby, Earl of Bristol, 
signed T.B.,—Thomas Bettes. 

To a foreigner, Clouet or Janet, who 
worked at this period, we owe many good 
miniatures, for the most part painted in oils, 
among them one of surpassing interest, which 
in thus described in Vander Doort’s Cata- 
logue of Charles the First’s Cabinet. 

“No. 23 item. Done upon the right 
light, the second picture of Queen Mary of 
Scotland, upon a blue-grounded square card, 
dressed in her hair, in a carnation habit laced 
with small gold lace, and a string of pearls 
about her neck in a little plain falling band, 
she pulling on her second finger her wedding- 
ring. Supposed to be done by Jennet, a 
French limner.” 

The present keeper of the Royal Library 
claims for this portrait “an authenticity 
without a shadow of doubt,” and accepts it as 
‘a standard authority on the vexed ques- 
tion of the true features of the beautiful 
Queen.” Janet also painted Francis ILI, 
Mary’s first husband. Both these were lent 
to the Academy in 1879. 

Another miniature painter who must not 
be overlooked is John Shute, or Shoote, as 
Hilliard calls him. He was born at Col- 
lumpton, Devon, and is reputed to have 
practised the art before Hilliard. In 1550 
he was sent into Italy by the Duke of North- 
umberland, studied architecture at Rome, 
and left one or two works on the subject ; 
but of his paintings Iam unable to trace a 
single example—probably they have all been 
ascribed to Hilliard. 


We now come to a distinguished name in 
the history of miniature painting in England, 
viz., that of Oliver or Olivier, as the elder 
artist signed his drawings. Witness the 
superb full length of Richard Sackville, Earl 
of Dorset, clad in Damascened armour, and 
now in the Jones collection. This fine 
example from the Bale collection, which was 
sold at Christies’ in 1880 for £750, and for 
which the owner refused £1,000, is signed 
Isaac Ollivierus, fecit, dated 1616. 

There were two Olivers, Isaac, the father, 
and Peter, his eldest son and pupil. Lord 
Orford says, apropos of Isaac, he could find 
no account of the origin of the family, which 
is often supposed to have been of French 
extraction ; he adds: “ This is of no import- 
ance : he was a genius, and they (séc) transmit 
more honour by blood than they can receive.” 
Nichols, in his History of Leicestershire, 
quotes an authority which relates that the 
family held lands at East Norton in that 
county. 

The careers of these two distinguished 
artists extend over more than a century. 
Isaac was born in those dark days when 
Latimer and Ridley “lit the candle which, by 
God’s grace, in England, shall never be put 
out :” to be precise, in the very year (1556) 
Cranmer was brought to the stake. 

He died in 1617, the date of Raleigh’s 
execution, at his house in Blackfriars, a year 
after Shakespeare. What would we not give 
for a portrait of the latter by the hand of 
Isaac Oliver ! 

Isaac’s eldest son Peter first saw the light 
in 1601, the year in which Essex fell on the 
scaffold, and lived long enough to see Monk 
enter London and “the King enjoy his own 
again.” 

How great were the events of the years 
covered by the lives of these two artists! For- 
tunately, whilst the number of their priceless 
works which have come down to us is by no 
means numerous, their faithful and exquisite 
art has preserved for us, and, let us hope, for 
many succeeding generations, the features of 
several of the most distinguished actors in the 
stirring dramas of their times. By the elder 
handthe Queen possesses a profile of Anne of 
Denmark, mother of Charles I. (long regarded 
as a portrait of Elizabeth), James I., a superb 
portrait of Henry, Prince of Wales (“the 
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finest extant,” says Mr. Holmes), and the 
celebrated full length of Sir Philip Sydney, 
seated under a tree. Lady Burdett Coutts 
owns several of the famous Digby collection, 
of which Walpole was so proud, notably Sir 
Kenelm Digby and Venetia his wife, and 
the group of the same with their children 
after Vandyck’s noble picture at Sherborne. 
These hung in “the blue breakfast-room ” at 
Strawberry Hill, and fetched at the well- 
known sale sums ranging from a few guineas 
to £178 (the costliest of all being the first- 
named), a price which it is not too much to 
say is such as to make a modern collector 
die of envy. Lord Derby’s collection con- 
tains an unfinished miniature on card of 
Robert, Earl of Essex, and another of Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Bohemia, both bought at 
Walpole’s sale, the latter for thirteen guineas, 
whilst the former most interesting portrait, 
which has an undoubted pedigree, having 
belonged to Lady Wolseley, a descendant of 
Elizabeth’s ill-fated favourite, went for seven 
guineas only. Talking of Essex, the Duke 
of Buccleugh boasts of a portrait of the 
Countess of Nottingham, besides Ben 


Jonson ; Lord Herbert, of Cherbury ; Lord 
Strafford ; Sir William Drummond, of Haw- 
thornden ; Elizabeth; a crayon drawing, 


washed with colour, of “the hope of the 
Puritans,” Henry, Prince of Wales; Henrietta 
Maria (doubtful, seeing the painter died in 
1617); Sir Philip Sydney (engraved by 
Vertue) ; a portrait of the painter himself ; 
Lady Shirley, the reputed Persian Princess ; 
Richard Dudley, Earl of Leicester; the 
second Earl of Essex, and others. 

The most celebrated work of Isaac Oliver 
is the group of the three brothers Montague. 
This remarkable miniature, which measures 
ten inches by nine inches, now finds a fitting 
home in a noble Elizabethan house—viz., 
Burghley. It came from Lord Montacute’s, 
at Cowdray, and represents three brothers of 
that lord’s family, whole lengths, in black 
dresses relieved by lace collars and gold belts. 
Another young man, presumably a page, painted 
in a silver-lace doublet, is coming into the 
room. It is signed “I. O.,” dated 1598, and 
is most exquisitely finished throughout. 

Apart from the superlative quality and im- 
portant scale of this piece, fully justifying the 
term “ invaluable” which Walpole applies to 
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it in his Anecdotes of Painting, and making 
it perhaps the finest portrait miniature in 
existence, there are circumstances connected 
with it which make it of unusual interest. 
Thus, two of the brothers died quite young : 
one, John, just as he came of age ; the other, 
William, when only eighteen. All three re- 
sembled each other in a remarkable way, a 
peculiarity referred to in the inscription 
which it bears: ‘‘ Figurze conformis affectus.” 
Again, the picture escaped the fire at Cow- 
dray, there being only three others which 
were rescued on that fatal day in September, 
1793. It came into the present Lord Exeter’s 
possession through his mother, daughter of 
Stephen Poyntz, of Cowdray, who married 
the only sister of the eighth and last Lord 
Montague. It still exists in perfect preserva- 
tion to remind us of the strange fatality that 
marked the end of the race of Montague, when 
its last scion perished over the Falls of 
Schaffhausen, just as the old family mansion, 
at which Johnson wished ‘to stay four-and- 
twenty hours to see how our ancestors lived,” 
was destroyed by the flames. 

It is related that the messengers, one bear- 
ing tidings of the death of the last Montague 
by water, the other of the destruction of the 
home of his race by fire, met each other on 
the Continent. 

It is commonly said that Peter Oliver was 
the pupil of his father, but if the date of 
Isaac Oliver’s burial in the church of St. 
Anne, Blackfriars (where, by the way, the son 
erected a monument and placed a bust to his 
father), be correct, viz., 1617, there was not 
much time for tuition, as Peter was not born 
till 1601. At any rate the young painter 
made the most of his opportunities, and 
turned out a miniaturist even excelling his 
father. Moreover, he did not confine him- 
self to portraiture, but copied, in water- 
colours, several capital pictures with signal 
success, says Walpole, who mentions several 
important works other than portraits. Of 
the historic miniatures, the same authority 
states there were thirteen in the cabinets of 
Charles I. and James II., and speaks of the 
dispersal of the former monarch’s collection 
during “the troubles.” He speaks also of 
the efforts made by Charles II. to bring them 
together again, and tells an interesting story 
of a visit paid incognito by that monarch to 
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Peter’s widow at Isleworth after the Restora- 
tion, and what that lady, who seems to have 
called a spade a spade, said of the persons 
on whom the King bestowed them when he 
acquired them. But want of space will not 
allow of its quotation. Nor can I do more 
than refer, in passing, to the painter’s habit of 
making duplicates of his pictures, reserving 
one of each for himself. The find of a 
‘* wainscott-box” in Wales containing many 
“replicas” by Oliver of the Digby family I 
have already mentioned. Walpole appears 
to be in doubt as to the date of Peter Oliver’s 
death ; Redgrave fixes it by the probate of 
his will as 1660, the painter being then aged 
59. He was buried near his father. The 
church and its monuments perished in the 
Great Fire. There were two other Olivers 
living at this period—John, a glass-painter, 
and Isaac, his son, an engraver, not to be 
confused with the miniaturists. In dis- 
tinguishing the works of the latter it is im- 
portant to observe that the elder signed 
his productions with the monogram 9, the 
younger with the initials “ P.O.” connected. 

To this period, but somewhat later, belong 
the two Hoskins, also father and son, both 
named John. And here I may ask pardon 
for a digression to call the attention of the 
amateur and collector to the frequent dupli- 
cation of names—often, as in the case before 
us, having ¢he same initials. ‘Thus, to mention 
only some of the best known miniature 
painters, there were : 

Two Bettes, John and Thomas, brothers. 

Two Bones, enamellists, Henry the father, 
and Henry Pierce, thé son. 

Two Collins, Samuel and Richard. 

Two Coopers, Alexander and Samuel, 
brothers. 

Two Cosways, husband and wife. 

Two Crosses, Richard and Lewis. 

Two Dixons, John and Nathaniel (the 
latter, by the way, is not mentioned by Red- 
grave). 

Two Englehearts, George and J. D. 

Two enamellists named Essex, viz., Wil- 
liam and William B., his son. 

Richard Gibson, the dwarf, Susan his 
daughter, and William his nephew. 

Charles Hayter and his more distinguished 
son, Sir George. 

Two Hilliards, Nicholas and Lawrence, 
father and son. 


Two out of the three Hones were miniature 
painters. 

Two Hoskins, both John, alsofatherand son. 

Two Bernard Lens, besides A. B. Lens and 
P. P. Lens. 

G. M. Moser, R.A., Mary Moser, R.A., his 
daughter, and Joseph Moser, an enamellist. 

Another Newton (viz., Richard) besides Sir 
William. 

Two Olivers, Isaacand Oliver, father and son. 

As is well known, there were two Petitots, 
father and son, and both Johns, 

Two Plimers, Andrew and Nathaniel, 
brothers, 

Andrew Robertson, the finest miniature 
painter Scotland has produced, had a less 
eminent brother with the same _ initial, 
Alexander to wit. 

Two other Robertsons, brothers, viz., 
Walter and Charles, practised in Dublin, 
and there was besides a Mrs. Robertson. 

Sir William Ross was the son of a miniature 
painter. 

There were three Saunders of the same 
profession, and three Smarts, of whom two 
were named John, and were father and son, 
besides Anthony Smart and his two daughters ; 
and many other instances of this puzzling 
repetition of names could be given. 

To return to the painters of the seventeenth 


century. Both the Hoskins hold an honour- 


able place. Of the father, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, in his Déscourses, says that ‘by his 
paintings in little he pleased the public more 
than Vandycke.” This is high praise indeed. 
Probably most modern critics would be dis- 
posed to take exception to a certain hotness 
in his flesh tints, and certainly would not 
dream of ranking him above Vandyck. 

It is known that Charles I. and his consort 
sat to the elder Hoskins, The Queen ex- 
hibited a miniature by him of the first Charles 
in the Winter R.A., 1879, signed “I. H. fc. ;” 
and another of Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, 
signed “I. H.” connected. I note this, 
because his work is frequently signed with a 
monogram, the I within the H; whilst his 
son John generally signed the initials I. H.” 
separately. James II. was a patron of the 
younger man. The Duke of Buccleugh’s 
collection is rich in his justly-prized works. 

The fame of the elder, Hoskins has been 
eclipsed by that of his nephew and pupil, 
Samuel Cooper, in whom it_has been said 
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miniature art culminated. Besides his pre- 
eminence in his profession, Cooper was a 
linguist and an excellent musician. The 
latter accomplishment it doubtless was that 
endeared him to Samuel Pepys, who fre- 
quently mentions him in his Déavy—thus: 
“1668. March 29.—Harris .. . . hath per- 
suaded me to have Cooper draw my wife’s 
(portrait), which tho’ it cost £30 yet I will 
have done.” The next day he goes to 
“Common Garden Coffee House,” where he 
meets ‘“‘ Mr. Cooper, the great artist ;” thence 
presently to his house to see some of his 
work, “ which is all in little, but so excellent 
as, though I must confess I do think the 
colouring of the flesh to be a little forced, 
yet the painting is so extraordinary as I do 
never expect to see the like again.” Then 
follows a description of several portraits he 
saw in progress. “Mrs. Stewart’s when a 
young maid,” before she was disfigured by 
the small-pox ; “ my Lord Generall’s picture” 
(there was a score of miniatures of Crom- 
well at South Kensington in 1867, nearly 
all ascribed to Cooper), and several others. 
He appears most struck by a miniature 
of “one Swinfen, Secretary to my Lord 
Manchester. . . . This fellow died in debt, 
and never paid Cooper for his picture... . 
Cooper,” says he, “himself did buy it (from 
the creditors) and give £25 out of his purse 
for it, for what he was to have had but 
430.” Elsewhere Pepys speaks of the artist 
being ‘a most admirable workman, and good 
“company.” Evelyn, too, refers to him, and 
relates (Jan. 10, 1662) being called into his 
Majesty’s closet when “ Mr. Cooper, y* rare 
limner, was crayoning of the King’s face and 
head to make the stamps by for the new 
mill’d money now contriving. I had the 
honour to hold the candle whilst it was doing; 
he choosing the night and candlelight for 
y® better finding out the shadows.” 

The Queen hasasuperb head of Charles IT. ; 
also others of Geo. Monk, Duke of Albe- 
marle, and the youthful Monmouth. These 
form a trio of portraits which for character 
and expression, grace and truthful simplicity 
of manner, it would be impossible to excel. 
The two latter were to be seen at Burlington 
House, in 1879. Cooper’s works are generally 
signed “S. C.” connected, and nearly always 
painted on card, ivory not being used till 








later. They are so well known, both at home 
and on the Continent, as to make it almost 
superfluous to say more about them. 

Thomas Flatman—b. 1633, d. 1688—is 
generally considered to have painted in 
Cooper’s style, and I have somewhere seen it 
asserted that the interesting pocket-book full 
of unfinished miniatures at South Kensington, 
ascribed to Cooper, is really by Flatman. He 
used more body colour than his eminent con- 
temporary, and is certainly inferior to him. 
He seems to have been ambitious of literary 
renown ; but Granger says one of his heads 
is worth a ream of his “Pindarics.” Lord 
Rochester was severe on him, and calls him 
“that slow drudge,” 

Flatman, who Cowley imitates with pains, 

And rides a jaded muse, whipt, with loose reins. 

Vertue pronounces him equal to Hoskins, 
and next to Cooper. 

But we must hasten on to say something 
about a far greater man, whose works merit 
a volume being devoted to them alone—viz., 
Petitot. What Sir Joshua Reynolds did to 
illustrate for us the eighteenth century, and 
to hand down to posterity the living present- 
ments of the men and women of his time, 
that did Cooper and Petitot for the seven- 
teenth century. 

The former we naturally claim as all our 
own. The latter was born in Geneva, but 
practised in this country for some years, 
and one of his children (ke had seventeen) 
became a Major-General in the English ser- 
vice. Hence English collections are particu- 
larly rich in his works, and the munificent 
bequest of Mr. Jones to the nation enables 
everyone who is interested to study them 
thoroughly—no less than fifty-eight examples 
at South Kensington being ascribed to the 
elder Petitot. Of these, eight are portraits of 
Louis XIV., and a considerable proportion 
of the remainder consist of the favourites and 
children of “la Grand Monarque,” who fol- 
lowed the example set by Charles I., and 
when the painter, alarmed by the outbreak 
of the Civil War, left the English Court, gave 
him a residence at the Louvre with a pension. 

As in the case of Cooper, so with Petitot ; 
his life-story is well-known, and the unsur- 
passed beauty of his work is universally 
allowed. To Petitot, however, belongs this 
distinction, not merely has he left us minia- 
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tures of exquisite beauty and refinement, 
perfect in drawing, and sweet in colour, but 
he was the first to bring to perfection the art 
of enamelling as applied to portraiture. His 
early trade of jeweller taught him the use of 
enamel ; then going to Italy with his brother- 
in-law, Bordier, he improved his art by the 
aid of the best chemists ; and when he came 
to England his experiments in vitrification 
and the choice of colours which will stand 
firing—in which he was assisted by Sir Theo- 
dore Mayerne, the King’s chief physician— 
brought it to perfection. Some of Petitot’s 
portraits are scarcely larger than sixpence, 
yet the clearness of definition of feature, 
and beautiful execution, leave scarcely any 
room for criticism. They are nearly always 
enamelled upon gold. 

Exigencies of space will not allow of my 
saying more of the exquisite art which Jean 
Toutin discovered, and Petitot practised with 
such marvellous success, than that it adds to 
the difficulties of miniature painting, the 
risks of exposure to the heat of the furnace, 
and requires unlimited patience, care, and 
skill, the same plate being often “ fired” as 
many as twenty times. 

After Petitot, there were several enamellers 
of eminence who deserve more than a passing 
notice, such as Charles Boit, of French ex- 
traction, but born in Stockholm. He came 
early to this country, and worked as a 
jeweller. Failing in that line, he tried teach- 
ing drawing, and Walpole tells a story of an 
intrigue with the daughter of a general officer, 
that led to his being thrown into prison for 
two years, which he seems to have turned to 
account by practising enamel-painting (though 
how this was managed I confess I am not 
quite able to understand). What is certain 
is that he afterwards obtained very high 
prices for his work. In one case he is said 
to have had £1,000 advanced on a large 
plate intended for the Queen (Anne). But 
as he wasted 4 700 or £800 in trying to fire 
it, one is not surprised to find that he got 
into difficulties, to escape which he fled to 
France, where he died about 1726. 

C. F. Zincke was his pupil. This admirable 
artist was the son of a goldsmith at Dresden. 
He came to this country when about thirty 
years old; was patronised by George ILI, 
and for forty years had large employment. 


His eye-sight failed some twenty years 
before his death, at South Lambeth, in 1767. 
It is satisfactory to know that his numerous 
and beautiful portraits, distinguished by rare 
delicacy of finish and refinement, secured for 
him ample means. 

James Deacon, a young man of promise, 
who died of gaol-fever, caught when serving 
as a witness at the Old Bailey; Jarvis Spencer, 
a gentleman’s servant, who became a fashion- 
able miniaturist ; Michael Moser, son of a 
sculptor at St. Gall, who was one of the most 
active founders of our Royal Academy, of 
which he was the first keeper; Nathaniel 
Hone, R.A., well-known by his quarrel with 
the Academy; Jeremiah Meyer, R.A., who 
came from Wurtemberg—were all enamellists 
whose works are highly and justly esteemed. 
Cotes, Collins, Shelley, Ozias Humphrey, 
Richard Cosway, Sir H. Raeburn, the 
Plimers, Edridge, the Bones, Andrew Robert- 
son, Chalon, Sir William Ross, and Thor- 
burn, bring this sketch down to our own 
times—to what I have termed the eclipse of 
the art, and must be reserved for a third and 
concluding article. 


SSF 


Ancient Cross at Gosforth, 
Cumberland. 


By CHARLES A. PARKER, F.S.A., ScoT. 
—>_——_ 

ae an article in the Antiguary of 
i wa| August, 1884, entitled Deposit of 
FERS Slag Iron, Nether-Wasdale, Cum- 
berland,” by the Rev. Samuel 
Barber, I notice an allusion to this re- 
markable monument which runs as follows : 
—‘ Gosforth, where the noted Runic Cross 
stands in the churchyard (having long laid 
underground), is four miles away.” And in 
the last issue of the West Cumberland Times 
is another article, apparently quoting from 
the current volume of the Church Quarterly 
Review, which states, “This cross must 
surely have been buried, or how could it have 
escaped destruction in the ninth century ?” 

I submit that there is no evidence to show 
that this cross has even been moved, still less 
buried. It stands on the south side of the 
church, opposite the centre of the building 
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and about midway between it and the 
churchyard wall, which is the position of all 
churchyard crosses in this neighbourhood, 
with the exception of St. Bees, where there 
is no burial ground on the south side. It is 
in its original socket, of three steps composed 
of red sandstone, having the same twisted 
grain as the cross itself, and much worn away 
by generations of heedless feet. This is 
supported beneath the surface of the soil by 
massive pieces of sandstone set obliquely. 
Local masons say that it is exceedingly good 
stone, and has been brought from a distance, 
and not taken out of the Gosforth Quarry. 
Local tradition maintains that it has always 
stood where it does now. 

Gosforth Cross is 144 feet high, exclusive 
of the socket, and is believed to be the tallest 
ancient cross in Britain. The base of the 
shaft is circular, having a diameter of about 
14 inches; the upper part is square, and 
tapers as it ascends until, just below the head, 
it measures only 5 inches across. To lift and 
remove this slender pillar unharmed would 
be a work of great difficulty and trouble ; had 
it ever fallen it must inevitably have broken. 

Fragments of three other crosses, which 
formerly stood in the churchyard, are carefully 
preserved in the church. One of these 
monuments stood “ at about 7 feet distance ” 
from the present one, and was 7” sifu up to 
1789, in which barbarous age it was ruth- 
lessly cut down and converted into a sundial. 
The others had disappeared long before. In 
digging round the base of the sundial in 1882, 
I was so fortunate as to discover a fragment 
of one of them, nearly 3 feet long, with 
carving upon it in high relief, illustrating 
most clearly the myth of Thor’s fishing for 
the great Midgard serpent. This fragment 
had lain there since 1789, and Mr. Barber 
has probably confused it with the present 
cross when he states that the latter “‘ has long 
laid underground.” Regarding the conten- 
tion that it must have been buried to escape 
the Danes in the ninth century, are weto apply 
the same argument to the Irton cross only 
24 miles away, which is also perfect and in 
its original position? Is it not likely that on 
the invasion by the dreaded Half-dene and 
his crew, who destroyed Carlisle so utterly 
“that for 200 years the city ceased to bea 
city,” the natives would have enough to do 
to look after their own lives, those of their 








wives and children and what belongings they 
possessed, to have time for so elaborate an 
undertaking as the taking down and burying 
of the cross? A more probable theory to 
account for its survival is, that it escaped 
destruction by the Danes because they 
recognised upon it the symbols of their own 
heathen religion, The whole cross is, in the 
words of Professor Stephens, “redolent of 
heathenism.” The invaders could not fail to 
recognise Loké and Sigun, the fiend 
struggling with his bonds, and his unhappy 
wife stretching forth the newly emptied cup 
to catch the poison which drops from the 
serpent above. If this attracted their atten- 
tion they might also recognise Heimdall, 
Odin, Balder, the wolf and the great serpent, 
and turn away from a monument graven 
with figures of these supposititious beings, 
whose anger and power they dreaded. Low 
down on the cross stem is a large indentation, 
which has apparently been produced by 
several heavy blows. May this not be the 
work of a destroyer whose hand has been 
checked by some means—and not too soon ? 
I venture to lay these remarks before the 
readers of the Axntiguary as those of one 
who has lived all his life in the parish, and 
has devoted his leisure-time for some years 
towards elucidating the history and meaning 
of this remarkable monolith. 


Cas 
London Cheatres. 


By T, FAIRMAN ORDISH. 
——=>_- — 
IV.—THE FORTUNE PLAYHOUSE. 


MIN dealing with the Globe and 
Blackfriars playhouses we have 
rendered an account of the thea- 
trical enterprise of the Burbage 
family, which commenced with the building 
of the Theatre, the first playhouse erected in 
this country. The prosperous career of 
Edward Alleyn, who, as a player, was the 
great rival of Richard Burbage, was partially 
described in our articles on the Rose, the 
Hope, and the Swan playhouses; and now 
we have to continue the story of Alleyn’s 
prosperity in the history of the Fortune 
theatre, which he built, and in which his 
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fame and fortune alike grew apace. There 
is perhaps something commonplace in the 
prudence and resulting prosperity of Alleyn ; 
there are no vicissitudes or calamities to 
enlist our sympathy. His single misfortune, 
the burning down of his playhouse, he notes 
with the laconic brevity of one who could 
love Dame Fortune in all her aspects, 
although for him she almost invariably wore 
asmile. In all the records of him, and they 
are happily very numerous and complete, he 
appears a man self-possessed, clear-headed 
and methodical; in no doubt at all as to his 
way and relative position among his con- 
temporaries. With the wealth that was the 
fruit of his sagacity and industry he founded 
Dulwich College, which exists to this day, to 
illustrate the possibilities of an actor’s career 
three hundred and fifty years ago. This fact 
might well be recommended to the attention 
of those who in our time profess to think 
that the successful actor is made too much of, 
and has become out of focus in the social 
economy. 

Alleyn was born on September rst, 1566, 
two years later than Shakespeare. His 
birthplace was in Bishopsgate, “ near Devon- 
shire House, where now is the sign of the 
Pie,” as Fuller stated. In connection with 


his father’s property in Shoreditch, we find 
mention of Pye Alley and Fisher’s Folly, by 
which name Devonshire House was formerly 


known. Alleyn was baptized at St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, and named after his father, 
Edward. The earliest mention of the elder 
Alleyn in the Dulwich records is in a bond, 
dated 1555. In this document he is styled 
“of London, yeoman,” as again in 1557. 
In subsequent deeds, including his will, 
dated roth September, 1570, he uniformly 
appears as an “innholder ;” and in the entry 
of his burial at St. Botolph’s, 13th September, 
1570, he is described as “porter to the 
Queene,” a title previously given him in one 
of the Dulwich documents in 1567. These 
circumstances of the father, a substantial 
innholder, with some kind of Court service, 
prepared the way for the son’s career. The 
old English inns figure very honourably in 
the early chapters of our dramatic history, 
and we can imagine how the mind of Alleyn 
received its bent in quite tender years. He 
was ten years old when James Burbage came 


and built the Theatre not far from his father’s 
house in Bishopsgate, and we may assume 
that he was a spectator at the presentation of 
plays there and at the Curtain. How soon 
he turned actor we know not, although it is 
presumptively probable that he acted as a 
boy. ‘The first record we have of him as a 
player is in 1586, when his name appears in 
a list of the Earl of Worcester’s players. 
When quite a young man, namely, in 1592, 
or when he was twenty-six years of age, he 
was already famous. In Nash’s Pierce Penny- 
Jesse, published in that year, we read: “ Not 
Roscius or A/sope, those tragedians admyred 
before Christ was borne, could ever perform 
more in action than famous Ned Allen ;” a 
similar comparison is made by Ben Jonson ; 
and Heywood says of him that he won 

The attribute of peerless, being a man 

Whom we may rank with (doing no wrong) 

Proteus for shapes, and Roscius for a tongue. 

In 1592 Alleyn married Joan, Henslowe’s 
step-daughter, and from that time he became 
closely associated with Henslowe in theatrical 
enterprise. At the time of his marriage, 
Alleyn was a member of the Lord Admiral’s 
company of players, and performed at the 
theatres in which Henslowe was interested. 
In 1593 the plague was raging in London, 
and he joined Lord Strange’s company in 
a provincial tour. In 1594 his duties in 
connection with the Baiting began, and it 
appears from his diary that he resumed 
performing in London this year, and so con- 
tinued till the close of 1597. It was probably 
at this time that Alleyn contemplated building 
a playhouse, which design soon took shape 
as the Fortune playhouse, with which we are 
here concerned. James Burbage had died 
in 1597, in the midst of litigation with Giles 
Allen, the ground-landlord of the Theatre ; 
and his successors found it very difficult to 
carry on the business of that playhouse. 
There is probably some connection between 
the embarrassment of the Burbages, and 
Edward Alleyn’s project for the building of a 
new playhouse. The Theatre was removed to 
the Bankside in December, 1598, or January, 
1599. Alleyn acquired a lease of the site of 
the Fortune on December 22, 1599, and this 
site was not more than half a mile from that 
of the Theatre. 


On the 8th January, 1600, one Peter 
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Streete, a London carpenter, entered into a 
contract with Henslowe and Alleyn to build 
the new playhouse. He engaged to erect for 
the sum of £4440 “a newe house and stadge 
for a Plaichowse . . . nere Goldinge Lane, 
in the parish of Ste. Giles withoute Cripple- 
gate of London.” ‘The new house was to be 
“sett square,” 80 feet each way without, 
and 55 feet each way within; it was to be 
three storeys in height, and in its arrange- 
ments like “the late erected Plaichowse . . . 
called the Globe.” 

It has been mentioned that Alleyn be- 
longed to the Lord Admiral’s company of 
players, and it is evident that the Admiral, 
who at this period was Charles Howard, 
Earl of Nottingham, thoroughly approved 
of the new project and supported Alleyn in it. 
This appears from the Warrant which he 
issued on the 12th January, 1600, to the 
Justices and other officers of Middlesex, re- 
quiring them to permit his servant, Edward 
Alleyn, “in respect of the dangerous decaye 
of that House, which he and his Companye 
have nowe on the Banck [7.2 the Rose] and 
for that the same standeth verie noysome for 
resorte of people in the wynter tyme,” to 
build a new theatre “neare Redcrosse Street, 
London,” the place being “ very convenient 
for the ease of the people,” and the Queen 
having “a speciall regarde of fauor in their 
proceedings.” At about the same time the 
“ Inhabitants of ye Lordshipp of Fynsburye ” 
addressed the Privy Council, certifying their 
willingness that the building of a new play- 
house by the Earl of Nottingham’s servants 
within the lordship “ might proceede and be 

tollerated.” 
~ In spite of the influence at his back, 
Alleyn encountered the usual opposition 
which the authorities invariably gave to play- 
houses and all connected therewith. To 
overcome this, a Warrant from the Privy 
Council, signed by the Earl of Nottingham, 
Lord Hunsdon, and Sir Robert Cecil, was 
issued on the 8th April following, to the 
Justices of Middlesex, “‘especially of St. Gyles 
without Creplegate,” requiring them, by order 
of the Queen, to permit Edward Alleyn to 
‘ proceede in theffectinge and finishinge ” of 
a new playhouse, “in a verie remote and 
exempt place neare Gouldinge Lane.” 

There is a good deal of correspondence in 





the Dulwich papers as to the acquisition of 
the site by Alleyn. The net result of the 
transactions are thus noted by Alleyn in a 
memorandum book, which was printed, with 
other of his papers, by the Shakespeare 
Society in 1843 : 


What the Fortune cost me, Novemb., 1599 [1600]. 

First for the leas to Brew, 240£. 

Then for the building the playhouse, 520£. 

For other privat buildings of myn owne, 1204. 

So in all it has cost me for the leasse, 880£. 

Bought the inheritance of the land of the Gills of 
the Ile of Man, which is the Fortune, and all the 
howses in Whight crosstrett and Gowlding lane- in 
June 1610 for the some of 340£. 

Bought in John Garretts lease in revertion from the 
Gills, for 21 yeares, for 100£. 

So in all itt cost me 1320/4. 

Blessed be the Lord God everlasting. 


Although, as appears from the contract, 
the Fortune was built for both Henslowe and 
Alleyn, yet all the documents and correspond- 
ence as to the acquisition of the site, and of 
the freehold, are in Alleyn’s name alone. 
We shall see that ultimately he became 
absolute holder of the whole property, and 
that it tormed part of the endowment of 
Dulwich College. 

In 1603, on the accession of James I., the 
style of the company acting at the Fortune 
became changed from that of the Lord 
Admiral’s to that of the Prince of Wales’s 
company of players. About this time there 
was a visitation of the Plague, and the 
theatres were accordingly closed. On the 
gth April, 1604, a letter was issued from the 
Privy Council to the Lord Mayor and the 
Justices of Middlesex and Surrey, requiring 
them to permit “the three Companies of 
Players to the King, Queene, and Prince 
publicklie to exercise ther plaies in their 
severall and usuall howses for that purpose 
and noe other, viz., the Globe, situate in 
Maiden Lane on the Banckside in the 
Cowntie of Surrey, the Fortune in Goldinge 
Lane, and the Curtaine in Hollywelle in the 
Cowntie of Middlesex . . . except ther shall 
happen weeklie to die of the Plague above 
the number of thirtie.” 

In the Dulwich papers there is a statement 
in the hand of Edw. Alleyn of his expendi- 
ture on the Bear-Garden and the Fortune, 
1602-1608, as follows : 
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Bear-Garden. 
S. 

121 11 

118 07 

153 14 

092 12 


486 04 10° 
1606 pd for ye building - 


1607 of ye howse w“ may 
1608 be counted to 3604 


Play Howse. 
LZ s. d. 
089 05 
004 02 O 
232 or 8 
108 14 3 


434 02 II 


127 00 00 
163 00 00 
121 06 00 





411 06 00 
845 08 II 


Some totall - 846 04 10 


There is also a statement of receipts, but it 
is difficult to perceive the significance of the 
entry. The amount received from the Bear- 
Garden so much exceeds that received from 
the Fortune playhouse, that the object may 
have been merely to note the contrast. The 
days in question may have been days of 
special attraction at the Bear-Garden. The 
statement is as follows : 


fed at the Bergerden this yeare 1608, begining at 
Chrystmas holedayes, as foloweth, 

Rd one Mondaye, St. Stevenes daye iiij!- 

Rd one Tewesdaye, St. Johns daye yj! 

Rd one Wensdaye, being Shilldermas daye iij!- 
xiij® 

Rd at the Fortewne this yeare 1608, begenynge at 
Crystmas holadayes. 

Rd one St. Stevenes daye xxv‘ 

Rd one St. Johnes daye xxxxv* 

Rd one Chelldermas daye xxxxiiijs ix 


This same year it was proposed to grant a 
lease to a player named Thomas Downton, 
of one-eighth of a fourth part of all “clere 
gaines in monye” arising from “any stage 
playinge or other exercise, commoditye or 
use .. . within the playhouse . . . com- 
monly called the Fortune,” to hold the same 
for thirteen years, for a yearly rent of tos, 
and £27 tos. in hand, the said Thomas 
Downton covenanting to pay a proportionate 
part of all “ necessarye and needful charges,” 
and to play “to the best and most benefitt 
he can within the playhouse aforesaid,” and 
in no other “common playhouse nowe 
erected or hereafter to be erected within the 
said cittye of London or two myles com- 
passe.” The deed was not executed, but the 
fact of the proposal is nevertheless interesting. 

It was in these years, and at the Fortune 
theatre, that Alleyn’s fame as an actor 


reached its height. His most popular 
assumption of character was that of Barabbas 
in the jew of Malta. This play had 
been one of the attractions at the Rose 
theatre, and now that Burbage was mono- 
polising public attention on the Bankside, 
Alleyn continued to earn applause and sup- 
port on the northern side of London. 
There was, as we have seen in treating of 
other theatres in which they were respectively 
interested, a rivalry between the Burbages 
and Alleyn, a rivalry between their respective 
companies, which became a personal one 
with the leaders of each. There are allusions 
to this in the literature of the period; we 
find Ned Alleyn contrasted with Richard 
Burbage, and notices of wagers offered on 
their several achievements. There appears 
to be no record to show that Alleyn came in 
contact with the great luminary of Burbage’s 
company, William Shakespeare. Yet the 
probability is greatly against their having 
been unacquainted. It is interesting to find 
in the Dulwich papers that in the year 1609 
Alleyn records on the back of a letter the 
purchase of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, which had 
recently been published. He gave 5d. for 
his copy. 

As we see from his memorandum above, 
Alleyn purchased the freehold of the For- 
tune and the adjoining tenements on 3oth 
May, 1610. Another important transaction 
at this period was the sale to Henslowe of 
his interest in the Bear-Garden. The date 
of this sale was February, 1610-11; the 
likelihood being that it was the February 
preceding the purchase of the Fortune free- 
hold. These steps would appear to have been 
preparatory to Alleyn’s retirement from the 
stage. Quoting Mr. Warner’s Introduction 
to the Dulwich Catalogue : 

“In 1612 Alleyn had probably left the 
stage, although still pecuniarily interested in 
it ; and while Henslowe was bargaining with 
Daborne for plays, he was living as a landed 
proprietor on his own estate, busy with the 
foundation of his College, which, more than 
his fame as an actor, has preserved his 
memory.” 

Having acquired the freehold of the pro- 
perty and retired from the stage, Alleyn 
granted a lease of his playhouse, dated 
31 October, 1618, to Edward Jubye, William 
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Bird, and others. By this instrument he 
leased “all that his great building now vsed 
for a playhouse and comonly called by the 
name of the Fortune... . betweene White- 
crosse Street and Golding Lane,” in the par. 
of St. Giles without Cripplegate, London, 
with a taphouse, in the occupation of Mark 
Brigham, and piece of ground adjoining, to 
hold the same for 31 years at a rént of 200/., 
and “two rundlettes of wyne, the one sack 
and the other clarett, of ten shillinges a peece 


Edward Alleyn for the foundation of Dulwich 
College. 

We obtain an insight into the management 
of the theatre by a curious letter among the 
Alleyn papers. William Bird, one of the 
lessees, wrote to Alleyn, to the effect that, 
“one Jhon Russell,” whom he appointed a 
“‘ gatherer,” has proved so false that the 
Company have “ many tymes warnd him from 
taking the box,” and have now “resolud he 
shall never more come to the doore ;” but for 


THE FORTUNE PLAYHOUSE, 


price ;” with provisions that, if the said Edw. 
Alleyn die within the term, the rent be re- 
duced to 120/. for the residue, and that the 
lessees shall not “convert the said playhowse 
to any other vse or vses then as the same is 
now vsed,” and that they shall receive a rent 
of 245., to be reduced to 4s. at Alleyn’s death, 
due from John Russell on a lease for 99 
years, of a tenement of two rooms adjoining 
the playhouse. 

In the following year, 1619, Alleyn settled 
the property on his College. The settlement 
was made by Letters Patent from James I. to 


his [Alleyn’s] sake, he “ shall have his wages 
to be a necessary atendaunt on the stage,” 
and if he will mend their garments they will 
pay him for that also. 

It may be taken generally that the descrip- 
tion of the internal arrangements which we 
gave of the Globe applies to the Fortune. 
An interesting description of the interior of 
Venetian theatres as contrasted with London 
theatres, occurs in Coryat’s Crudities, 1611, 
p. 247 :* 

* Harrison’s Description ; New Shakspere Society, 
Ed. F, J. Furnivall ; Forewords to Part II., p. 63. 
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‘*T was at one of their Playhouses, where I 
saw a Comedie acted. The house is very 
beggarly and base in comparison of our 
stately Playhouses in England: neyther can 
their actors compare with vs for apparell, 
shewes and musicke. Here I observed cer- 
tain things that I never saw before. For I 
saw women acte, a thing that I neuer saw 
before, though I haue heard that it hath been 
sometimes vsed in London; and they per- 
formed it with as good a grace, action, gesture, 
and whatsoeuer conuenient for a Player as 
euer I saw any masculine Actor. Also their 
noble and fauorite Cortezans came to this 
Comedy, but so disguised, that a man cannot 
perceiue them. For they wore double maskes 
vpon their faces, to the end they might not 
be seene ; one reaching from the toppe of 
their forehead to their chinne, and vnder 
their necke, another with twiskes of downy or 
woolly stuffe couering their noses. And as 
for their neckes round about they were so 
couered and wrapped with cobweb lawne and 
other things, that no part of their skin could 
be discerned . . . . they sit not here in gal- 


leries as we do in London: for there is but 
one or two little galleries in the house, 
wherein the Courtezans only sit.” 

The French company of actors, with women 


players, which performed at Blackfriars 7th 
November, 1629, and at the Red Bull on 
22nd November, acted at the Fortune on the 
14th December following. Collier gives the 
following entry from the office-book of the 
Master of the Revels: 

“ For allowinge of a French companie att 
the Fortune to play one afternoone this 14 day 
of December, 1629—£1. 

“Sir Henry Herbert bears positive testi- 
mony to the little success they met with on 
this occasion, in a memorandum subjoined 
to the preceeding entry: ‘I should have had 
another piece, but in respect of their ill- 
fortune I was content to bestow a piece back;’ 
so that he returned half his fee on a subse- 
quent representation of the unprofitableness 
of the speculation.” 

On December goth, 1621, the playhouse 
was burnt down. Under this date Alleyn 
thus records the catastrophe: “ this night att 
12 of ye clock ye Fortune was burnt.” Ina 
letter from John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley 
Carleton, on the 15th of the month, the 
event is thus noticed : 


“On Sunday night, here'was a great fire at 
the Fortune, in Golding Lane, the first play- 
house in this town. It was quite burnt down 
in two hours, and all their apparell and play- 
books lost, whereby these poor companions 
are quite undone.” 

Alleyn was soon busy with the work of re- 
construction. The following are entries in 
his diary bearing thereon : 


1621. Dec. 9. Md. this night att 12 of y® clock 
y® Fortune was burnt. 
43.4. 


1622, April 16, dinner at y° Hart in Smith- 
feeld wt builders off y° For- 
tune 

26. water to London ‘64 wine wt 
y® Fortune workmen 12% - 

29. I went to Westminster to 
mete y® workmenoff A For- 
tune: spent - : 

. Tree. aa of Jacob of ye exe- 
cution, and spent att diner 
wt hym and y® Fortune 
builders - - 

. I dind wt y® Fortune ‘work- 
men att Angells and spent 

. pdy® first payment for y® For- 
tune building 254 : spent - 

. I went to y® Lord offArundle: 
showed y® Fortune plott. 

. I dind at y® Fortune att 
Smiths house : spent : 

. I seald y® Leases of y® For- 
tune. 

. I went to y® Fortune to meet wt Mr. 
Thicknis and others. I wase served 
wt a writt att Dorington’s shut 
y® clarck off y® Counter. 


On 2oth May, 1662, Alleyn granted a lease 
to one Charles Massey, of one twenty-fourth 
part, of a “parcell of ground vpon part 
whereof lately stood a Playhouse or building 
called the Fortune with a taphouse belonging 
to the same,” and other tenements, etc., for 
51 years, Massey paying £41. 13s. 4d. towards 
the erection of a new playhouse. Similar 
leases were made to Price, Gwalter, Jarman, 
Margaret Grey and Bosgrave. 

The misfortune which the Fortune com- 
pany experienced through the fire is thus 
noticed in Vox Graculi, or the Jack Daw’s 
Prognostications, etc., for this year, 1623: 
“The dugs of this delicate bed-fellow to the 
sun will so flow with the milk of profit and 
plenty, that (of all other) some players (if 
Fortune, turned Pheenix, fail not of her pro- 
mise) will lie sucking at them, with their 
fulsome forecastings for pence and two-pences, 
like young pigs at a sow newly farrowed, for 
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that they are in danger to meet with a hard 
winter, and be forced to travel softly on the 
hoof.” 

By the suppression of the theatres the 
lessees were not able to pay their rents, and 
considerable loss accrued to Dulwich College. 
There are numerous documents in the Col- 
lege records to illustrate this, but the subject 
would not be generally interesting. 

The end of the Fortune was one of decay. 
We find, on the 18th July, 1656, a report by 
Edward Jerman and John Tanner, who had 
been desired by the authorities of Dulwich 
College, “to vew y® ground and building of 
the late playhouse called y* Fortune.” The 
Report states that “by reason y* lead hath 
bin taken from y* sayd building, y* tyling not 
secured and y* foundation of y* sayd play- 
house not kept in good repaire, great part of 
y® said playhouse is fallen to y* ground, the 
tymber therof much decayed and rotten, and 
the brickwalls soe rent and torne yt y* whole 
structure is in noe condition capable of re- 
paire, but in greate danger of falling, to y* 
hazzard of passengers liues;” and it is recom- 
mended that a street be cut from Whitecrosse 
Street to Golden Lane, and _ twenty-three 
tenements be built on the ground. 

On 5th March, 1660, the Court of Assis- 
tants of Dulwich College, made an “ order” 
for the lease of “the Fortune playhouse and 
ground thereunto belonging,” the same having 
‘“‘for diuers yeares last past laine void and 
yielded no rent but bene a great losse to y* 
Colledge,” and being “at present soe ruinous 
yt parte thereof is already fallen downe, and 
y® rest will suddainly follow.” 

In consequence of inability to find a tenant, 
notwithstanding “vtmost endeauours... . 
by posting bills in the Citie of London and 
putting it into the newesbookes,” etc., an 
order was made for the sale of the materials 
of the playhouse. Hence the following ad- 
vertisement which appeared in the Jéer- 
curius Politicus from February 14th to 21st, 
1661 : 

“ The Fortune play-house, situate between 
Whitecrosse Street and Golding Lane, in the 
Parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, with the 
ground thereto belonging, is to be let to be 
built upon; where twenty-three tenements 
may be erected with gardens, and a street 
may be cut through for the better accommo- 
dation of the buildings.” 


SPwey 





The materials were sold to William Beaven, 
who erected houses on the site. In the 
order made by the Court of Assistants for the 
lease to Beaven, the playhouse is spoken of 
as “now totally demolished.” However, in 
the year 1819, when Wilkinson’s Zondina, 
from which our illustration is taken, was 
published, there appears to have been a 
vestige of the old building left. Wilkinson 
writes : 

“The front of the Fortune Theatre dis- 
played in the annexed print, on which the 
royal arms and other mutilated figures and 
ornaments executed in stucco are still to be 
seen, is the whole of its exterior now apparent; 
its back court, part of which was covered by 
the stage, dressing-rooms, etc., is now laid out 
in mean tenements ; its garden and surround- 
ing walks and avenues, one of which, it ap- 
pears, was once called Armitage Alley, have - 
been long since formed into a street, which 
still retains the commemorative name of 
Playhouse Yard, though /ew’s Row or Rag 
Fair would now be far more proper appella- 
tions. With respect to the interior of the 
front of this theatre, which having stood near 
two centuries, is rapidly hastening to oblivion, 
it was probably built in a more substantial 
manner (as it was consigned to the audience) 
than the back, in which we have just observed 
the stage, etc., were placed. It is a curious 
circumstance, still to be observed, that in the 
upper story the floor of the gallery yet remains; 
nay, the marks where the seats were fixed are 
to be discovered: this floor consequently 
descends in the same manner, though not 
perhaps so regular in its declination, as that 
of the gallery of a modern playhouse.... .” 





Historical Documents connected 
with the bistorp of the Mest 
Jndies at the Jndian and 
Colonial Exhibition. 


By RICHARD DAVEY. 
——>——_ 

a\T was fortunate for the West Indian 
Islands that they have been repre- 
sented at the Indian and Colonial 
Exhibition by a gentleman of cul- 
tured taste, Sir Augustus Adderley, who 
has not only done the commercial exhibits 
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of the Colonies under his direction the fullest 
justice, but has by no means neglected their 
artistic and, above all, their antiquarian and 
histoiical interests. He has created in the 
centre of the court a gallery which certainly 
would do credit to any museum, and which 
it is indeed a pity should ever be dispersed. 
Early this year he did me the honour of 
entrusting me with the mission of obtaining 
from the Eternal City whatever records of 
Columbus and his companions might be 
there. Furnished with letters from Car- 
dinal Manning, I was not long in obtaining 
an interview with Cardinal Simeone, Director 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, 
who introduced me to the Secretary, Arch- 
bishop Jacobini. A minute search of the 
archives of this famous institution was imme- 
diately made ; but, unfortunately, it was soon 
discovered that nothing of any importance 
connected with my subject existed. Mon- 
signore Jacobini informed me he had heard tell 
by a contemporary that at the time of Napo- 
leon I. the archives of the Propaganda were 
carelessly packed in carts and conveyed to 
Civita Vecchia, whence they were embarked 
for France and Paris. Whilst passing through 
the streets of Rome, several bundles of most 
valuable papers were jolted out, and subse- 


quently picked up, and some restored to the 


Congregation. The rest, it can easily be 
imagined by this incident, were never fully 
returned, whilst almost all the earlier papers 
were retained in Paris. As a result, the 
present archives scarcely date further back 
than the commencement of this century. At 
the Vatican I was introduced to the learned 
and liberal-minded archivist, Monsignore 
Palmieri, through the kindness of Rev. 
Abbot Smith, of the Benedictines of San 
Calisto. He gave me every facility, and I 
discovered that vast quantities of unedited 
matter concerning the earlier history of 
America and the West Indies exists among 
the tremendous and rather confused ac- 
cumulation of papers of great value which 
are now hoarded in the famous library, 
but which are, thanks to the energy of his 
Holiness Pope Leo XIII., being put into 
proper order. These papers, however, are 
of a character which in an exhibition I felt 
sure would not be of any great interest ; 
moreover, there was, of course, no chance of 


their being removed. I returned to Mon- 
signore Jacobini again, and with his permis- 
sion overhauled the small but most interesting 
Borgian Museum. Ofcourse, that inestimable 
treasure, the first Borgian Map, at once 
riveted my attention, and I greatly wished— 
and used all my powers of persuasion—that 
it should figure at the Exhibition as possibly 
the earliest geographical record of the West 
Indies and of Central America extant. It is 
down the centre of this map that passes the 
original line traced by Pope Alexander VI. 
Notwithstanding his evident wish to oblige 
the Commissioner and the Committee, his 
Holiness the Pope reluctantly decided that 
he could not allow so extraordinary a relic of 
antiquity to leave its place; but his Holiness 
courteously granted permission for the re- 
moval to London of the second Borgian 
Map, or “Diego Ribero,” a document of much 
archeological value, which has proved one 
of the greatest attractions at South Kensing- 
ton. It has been quite extraordinary to 
notice the groups of persons to be seen at 
almost any hour of the day studying with 
amused curiosity its strange delineation of 
the newly discovered world. The drawing 
is very perfect and beautiful, and was executed 
by Diego Ribero, geographer to Charles V. 
from 1494 to 1529. Down the centre passes 
a slight line dividing the newly found lands 
between Spain and Portugal, which is a 
repetition of the famous divisional line traced 
on the first Borgian Map. Although the 
map is full of absurd inaccuracies, it is 
nevertheless singularly clear for the early 
period in which it was produced. The West 
Indies are shown with precision, their names 
being given with considerable elaboration. 
America, on the other hand, is barely indi- 
cated, the coast alone being defined; and 
Africa is introduced with the Nile wandering 
down to three lakes, situated just above 
what is now known as the Cape Colony. A 
number of very well-drawn ships are intro- 
duced, which, taken in comparison with the 
land, are of colossal dimensions, with inscrip- 
tions to the effect that they are either bound for 
or coming from the “ Maluccas,” by which it 
would appear that these were then considered 
the principal maritime port of the world. 
The arms of Pope Julius II.—an oak-tree 
with twisted branches—are introduced on a 
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shield at the foot, notwithstanding the fact 
that the map is dated under Clement VII. 
As a specimen of Italian, or better Spanish, 
caligraphy of the sixteenth century, it is 
superb and in most perfect preservation. 
The Congregation of the Propaganda also lent 
a small but valuable atlas, showing the exact 
extent of the various Roman Catholic Mis- 
sions throughout the world ; and an engraved 
reproduction of the famous Marco Polo Map, 
a curious specimen of German geographical 
lore at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, the original of which is engraved in 
brass, but which was found far too heavy to 
send. In this map the world is represented 
surrounded by water, and the general appear- 
ance of things is like that of a drop of Thames 
water as seen through a powerful microscope, 
so confused is the earth and water, and mixed 
up with extraordinary-looking living things. 

Throughout the West Indies and British 
Honduras, and indeed all over both Americas, 
stone weapons and instruments have been 
discovered in abundance. A great number 
of them have been found in British Hon- 
duras, a country which still offers marvellous 
ruins and remains of a profound and myste- 
rious interest to the archeological student. 
Some of those which have been kindly lent 
to the Exhibition seem, judging from their 
size, to have been used as sacrificial knives; 
whilst others made of blue flint are formgd 
with shanks for their attachment to the st 
or handle from 2 to 3 inches long. Several 
are so small and delicately shaped as to ef 
one to believe that they were originally 
employed as arrow-heads. The evidences 
concerning the early civilization of the West 
Indies and Central America are so conflicting, 
that it is almost an impossibility to arrive at 
the exact date at which these implements were 
made. 

The splendid collection of ancient gold 
ornaments of Mr. Copeland Borlase throws 
much light upon the aboriginal civilization of 
the countries discovered by Columbus, in 
whose letters frequent mention is made of 
the existence of gold and silver ornaments. 
On one occasion he states that he was visited 
by a chieftain whose head-dress resembled a 
sun, and was made of pure gold. Although 
the objects lent by Mr. Borlase were dis- 
covered in British Honduras, still they 


are Carib, and doubtless more or less like 
those worn by the natives of Jamaica, and 
of the other islands, which were inhabited 
by a comparatively civilized population. 
Many of these strange little flat gold idols 
bear a marked resemblance to Napoleon 
Bonaparte with his cocked-hat on. They 
are infinitely varied, and some designs re- 
call those ornaments which have been found 
in the Etruscan tombs, whilst others again 
are significantly Egyptian. The pottery 
found in British Honduras, and which is 
exhibited by the Commission, had it been 
discovered in Greece, would have caused 
little or no surprise in the antiquarian world, 
so close is its resemblance to what is dug up 
almost every day in Magna Grecia. The 
“God of Silence,” however, a large figure 
under a glass case, is an imposing deity 
made of clay, and having an ornament which 
fastens its lips together. 

Passing from the prehistorical to the his- 
torical period of West Indian history, Sir 
Augustus Adderley’s gallery gives ample 
proofs of the completeness with which his 
idea has been carried out. A large collec- 
tion of ancient engravings, formed by Mr. 
Algernon Graves and myself, illustrate 
pictorially the life of Columbus. There are 
many portraits of the discoverer, but it is 
certain that they cannot all be authentic, 
since each one differs from the other. That, 
however, most to be relied upon is a photo- 
graph sent by the Musée Cluny, since the 
original is known to have been possessed by 
Francis I. The view of Genoa as it was 
in the childhood of Columbus, lent by 
Madame Beati, is very curious, as are also a 
rare collection of old prints representing his 
most famous contemporaries. Amongst these, 
perhaps the most strange is that of the Arch- 
duchess Helena Antonia of Austria, a lady 
who had the misfortune to have a very long 
thick beard. Naturally, she led a very 
secluded life, and when she did appear in 
public, was covered by a veil thrown over 
her head. This Princess devoted much of 
her income towards maintaining missions in 
the West Indies. The copy of De Bry, 


with some passages burnt and mutilated by | 


the Inquisition of Havannah, is a rare and 
curious relic. Before leaving the subject of 
pictorial illustration, I must not omit to 
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mention the portrait in oil of Columbus, lent by 
Mr. Graves of Pall Mall, a work of consider- 
able importance, having been painted by Sir 
Antonio Mora for the Archduchess Margaret, 
Governor of the Netherlands. 
by the English towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century from a Spanish galleon, 
and, after changing hands several times, 
eventualiy came into the possession of Mr. 
Cribbs, the well-known picture-dealer, and at 
his death it was purchased by its present 
owner. Washington Irving considered it one 
of the best portraits of the discoverer, and 
caused it to be engraved for the second 
edition of his Zzfe of Columbus. 

Whilst interested: crowds daily throng this 
gallery, and spend only too much of their 
time over Mr. Tinworth’s tricky fountain 
with its Biblical designs, the magnificent 
collection of old books relating to the West 
Indies is apt to be neglected. That these 
should be overlooked is, however, very 
natural, for certainly little amusement can be 
obtained by the perusal of their title-pages 
as seen through glass, and of course they can 
only be examined by special permission of 
the Commissioner. Those who, however, have 
been allowed to turn over the pages of these 
books will be amused as well as instructed on 
account of the vivid insight they afford of 
the manners and customs of the past. The 
greater part of the collection belongs to Sir 
Graham Briggs, Mr. Audley C. Miles, and 
Mr. Henry Stevens. I purpose now to enter- 
tain the readers of the Antiguary by giving 
some extracts from these old volumes, kindly 
placed at my disposal through the courtesy 
of the Commission, and I think that by their 
aid I shall be able to present a very fair idea 
of what life was in our West Indian colonies 
at a time when they were the veritable “ gold- 
mines of fortune” of British commerce. 
Towards the middle of the last century their 
prosperity was at its height, and there was 
unbounded luxury and magnificence of living 
in the capitals of each of our settlements. 
In 1741, we find the Island of Montserrat 
considerably occupied (Zhe Laws of Mout- 
serrat from 1741 to 1788) with the many 
‘Breaches of the Sabbath,” and a general 
neglect of ‘ Public Worship,” to the scandal- 
izing of the Protestant religion, and by the 
encroachments of the “Scarlet Woman of 





It was taken. 


Rome.” In order to put an end to this sad 
state of affairs, the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church are to be immediately placed on 
the footing of those of England, and “an 
able preaching minister is to be main- 
tained at a cost to the public exchequer of 
14,000 Ib. of sugar per.annum, or the value 
thereof in tobacco, cotton, wool, or indigo. 
* Moreover, the said minister can demand not 
exceeding 100 lbs. of sugar, or the value 
thereof as above, for the joining together 
any of the inhabitants of this island in the 
holy and lawful estate of matrimony.” Mean- 
time, Trinidad is on the other hand gravely 
occupied over the encroachments of the 
Protestants. The island is still Spanish, and 
a mild form of Inquisition is in full swing, 
occasionally roasting a negro or so suspected 
of heresy or idolatry. 

We obtain a singular insight into the 
manner in which the negroes were treated in 
some of the islands, notably in Montserrat, 
from the work above mentioned. Thus in 
1670 an Act was passed forbidding the 
negroes to enter any plantation other than 
his master’s after nightfall; and should any 
be found, the owner or overseer of such 
plantation has full power to punish them as 
he thinks fit. ‘And should any negroes 
harbour or conceal any such loiterers in their 
cabins, they shall be taken before the next 
Justice of the Peace, and there his or her 
owner shall, in the presence of the said 
Justice, exercise the punishment of 40 
lashes.” 

Slaves are not permitted to enter a field of 
cane with any lights or fire whatsoever, 
as, “by their insufferable boldness in doing 
so, much damage has been done, and more 
like to ensue ; and this is enacted to prevent 
future inconvenience which may happen by 
such insufferable boldness.” 

In transgressing this law, should a slave 
happen to set fire to the canes, he or she 
** shall not only be whipped, but, if it pleases 
their master, be put to death in any fashion 
that he shall devise.” If a negro steals a 
cow or any other head of cattle, he shall be 
brought before the next Justice of the Peace, 
and publicly whipped. This punishment 
did not appear to have been sufficiently 
severe ; for in 1693 thefts had become so 
common, that an Act was passed ordaining 
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that “henceforth any negro that shall be 
taken stealing or carrying away stock, cattle, 
or provisions amounting to the value of 
twelve pence, shall suffer such death as his 
master shall think fit to award.” Should a 
theft be proved against a negro, the value of 
which does not amount to twelve pence 
current money of the island, “he shall only 
suffer a severe whipping and have both his 
ears cut off for the first offence, but for the 
second offence shall suffer death in the form 
aforesaid .. .. and it shall be lawful to 
shoot at, and if possible kill, any negro he 
shall find stealing his provision, provided 
such provision be not within forty foot of 
the common path, and that the party so 
killing hath not in the hearing of others ex- 
pressed hatred or malice against the owner 
of such negro.” The white servants may, it 
appears, “be kicked, but not whipped ;” 
otherwise, they are treated very little better 
than the slaves. Negroes caught without 
their tickets, authorizing them being absent 
from their plantation, are to be whipped with 
thirty-nine lashes by the constable who takes 
them, for which service “in each case he 
receives six shillings.” Should a slave absent 
himself for the space of three months from 
his master’s service, he shall suffer death as 
a felon, the owner in compensation to be 
allowed out of the public stock 3,500 Ib. of 
sugar. Should an owner have a slave killed 
or maimed by another man’s slave, he shall 
have his choice of the manner of the of- 
fender’s death for the first-named offence, 
and for the second whether he shall be 
whipped, or the offence atoned for by com- 
pensation. In the Acts and Statutes of 
Barbadoes (1652), we learn that whosoever 
shall make a fraudulent and deceitful sale on 
that island of any “ servants, cattel, negroes, 
or other flock or commodities, shall suffer 6 
months’ imprisonment, and stand in the 
Pillory two hours with his ears nailed there- 
unto, with a paper in his hat, signifying the 
cause of his punishment . . . . and whoso- 
ever shall be convicted of carrying away any 
goods whatsoever after the same have been 
legally attached, shall be sent to prison 
during 14 days ; and if before the 14th day 
he have not made satisfaction to his Creditor, 
he shall be put in the Pillory and lose both 
his ears.” 





To turn to pleasanter things, we learn 
(from A Short History of Barbadoes, pub- 
lished in 1742) that nothing can exceed the 
magnificent manner of living of the planters. 
They have as fine houses as any in England, 
and are attended upon by regiments of 
negroes and white servants in gorgeous 
liveries. ‘ Their plate and their china, their 
fine gowns and their genteel manners, eclipse 
anything that the writer has ever seen on 
his travels, and their hospitality cannot be 
imagined—an hospitality for which Great 
Britain was once so deservedly famed.” At 
the time when England was divided into two 
factions, Cavaliers and Roundheads, although 
the planters naturally favoured one side or 
the other, they made a law amongst them- 
selves, forbidding the use of either of the 
two words, on penalty of giving a dinner to 
their neighbours. ‘Many purposely made 
themselves liable to the penalty as a pretext 
for entertaining their friends. The Governors 
lived in these good old times in great state, 
notably those of Jamaica and Barbadoes. 
When they went to church, they were pre- 
ceded by pages in silver and golden liveries, 
by officers of state—in fact, their procession 
recalled in its magnificence that of the King 
himself in London going in State to St. 
Paul’s.. A good deal of jealousy is evinced 
at times amongst the citizens as to who is 
entitled to attend the Governor’s entertain- 
ments; but when a great ball is given, the 
scene round Government House in James 
Town or Spanish Town must have presented 
a most picturesque sight. The ladies pro- 
ceeded thither in their Sedan-chairs, ac- 
companied by a veritable army of slaves 
carrying torches. There are some great 
beauties amongst them, for we discover (in 
Letters from Barbadoes) that the author is so 
impressed with “the majestic beauty of 
Miss Dolton,” “with the divine Miss 
Gordon,” “the celestial Miss Alleyne,” and 
with the 

Sisters Carter, as two meteors bright, 

Shine glorious round, and diffuse light. 
Balls and parties, routs and dinners, suppers 
and theatres, occupied the attention of West 
Indian ladies to an extent which would 
amaze their descendants. 

It is strange to read the advertisements in 
the old colonial papers of the last century of 
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“brockaded silk and satins, beaver hats, 
gold-headed canes, snuff-boxes, costly china, 
plate, and patch-boxes,” which every vessel 
brings out, finding a ready sale among the 
luxurious inhabitants. No wonder that oc- 
casionally, as we learn from the Groans of 
the Plantation, the islands sometimes get 
embarrassed, and that money is so scarce, 
that large cargoes of negroes have to be 
exported for sale at Charlestown and New 
Orleans. 

The streets of a West Indian city mus: at 
this period have presented a very picturesque 
spectacle. Here groups of great ladies—in 
hoops and sarcenets, and with powdered hair 
and “patches,” escorted by their no less 
gay cavaliers in the daintiest satin garments 
with which the tailors of London or Paris 
could supply them; with their white-clad 
servants at a respectful distance carrying 
their parasols and fans, or lagging behind 
with the heavily gilt Sedan-chairs—pass up 
and down under the shadow of the tropical 
vegetation, perhaps barely pausing to notice 
the public flogging of a couple of runaway 
slaves, or the edifying sight of a white 
servant, caught in the act of stealing, seated 
with his legs and arms in the pillory, and his 
nose and ears but freshly cut off. But here 
comes Dr. Hans Sloane, the famous naturalist, 
or Dr. Burton, a noted preacher, who oc- 
casionally goes the rounds of the various 
islands to exercise his eloquence, and obtain 
a series of good dinners in return for his 
pious endeavours to save souls. The con- 
versation is not exactly elevated, for there is 
little or no literature to be found, save such 
as comes out in packages from England—the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, The Lady, The Tatler, 
Miss Frances Burney’s last novel, or Oliver 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Through 
the open windows of the: picturesque houses 
with large verandas one catches the tink- 
ling of the sempiternal spinette, and occa- 
sionally we learn that “a grand pinaforte ” 
makes its appearance (from the Grenada 
Gazette, of which a complete file for the 
years 1792-3 is exhibited by Mr. J. G. 
Wells), and is considered a great novelty, 
being offered for sale at a very high price. 
The History of Barbadoes states that in 1733 
Lord Howe became Governor, but fortunately 
for the colony did not hold this office long ; 





“for if he had remained a few years longer, 
he would have ruined Barbadoes by his in- 
troduction of luxury.” In short, “the 
masters, and, in fact, all gentlemen, live like 
little sovereigns, ruling their numerous slaves 
with a rod of iron, and with their tables 
spread each day with the most luxurious fare 
imaginable.” 

In every island there was perpetual war 
being waged between the Governors and the 
people ; and no wonder that the people had 
cause to protest, for we learn that almost 
without exception the various Governors sent — 
over were most tyrannical and cruel. This 
we see by the continual protests that were 
forwarded to England, and by the “ Articles 
of Complaint” made out against certain of 
these gentlemen, to be submitted to the King. 
It appears to have been the opinion of many 
of these rulers that all that was required of 
them was to extort’ money from the people 
by every means in their power, legal or 
illegal, for their own private pocket. ‘To rule 
the country fairly, and to keep it in a settled 
condition, a by no means easy thing in those 
times, appears to have been quite a secondary 
consideration to their one great aim of 
making money. A notable instance of this is a 
Mr. Lowther, who carried on the usual 
routine of extortion; but in justice to the 
memories of the others, it must be said that 
for right-down badness he far outstripped 
them. He was sent out to Barbadoes in 1711. 
He “swallowed up the taxes as fast as they 
were raised; ships forced to the island by 
stress of weather are compelled to give him 
one half of their cargo, to save the other; he 
seized without cause rich ships; and he sus- 
pended Mr. Skeen, the Secretary, because he 
refused to allow him a pension of £400 per 
annum out of the fees in office. He kept a 
cause of Haggot v. King hanging up in 
Chancery all the time he was Governor, only 
because Mr. Haggot would not consent to 
the marriage of a young lady under his guar- 
dianship, to a person to whom Mr. Lowther 
owned he had sold her for £1500. And in 
order to accomplish his bargain, he was 
about taking her from Mr. Haggot when she 
was married ; and he did actually despoil him 
of the guardianship of her sister, declaring 
that no parent had a right to appointa guar- 
dian to his child.” When officially remon- 
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strated with for some of his iniquities, Mr. 
Lowther simply replied—"* D—— your laws ; 
don’t tell me of the laws. I will do it, and 
let me see who dares dispute it.” Again, 
the Governor of the Bahamas, Mr. Elias 
Haskett, in 1701-2, we are informed, was 
such an iniquitous personage that “he seizes 
all the claret and brandy imported into our 
port for his own use, and most unmercifully 
doth whip the Parish beadle” (surely this 
is enough to make the late Mr. Bumble turn 
in his grave) “and the tax collector.” This 
gentleman’s evil doings are related in a 
curious document of over twelve closely- 
printed pages by one Captain Cole, who it 
appears was deputed by the people of New 
Providence on his return to England to 
make an official complaint to the King of 
the goings-on of their Governor. 

The Grenada Gazette, the curious old 
newspaper above referred to, throws consider- 
able light on the manners and customs of 
the period (1792-3). The details of the 
French Revolution are recorded with great 
minuteness, and it is evidently a subject of 
deep interest to the Gaze¢te’s numerous 
readers. The editor can scarcely contain his 
indignation as he records the sufferings of 
the French King and Queen, and he feels 
sure that God will punish the French people 
“for their barbarity and utter godlessness.” 
He is certain that a judgment will fall upon 
them “for their iniquitous conduct, their 
cruelty, and their general viciousness. Oh,” 
he exclaims, “I have scarce the power to 
tell the terrible news of this day—the French 
King and Queen are in prison! The French, 
by their own madness and folly, have thereby 
prepared themselves and their heirs for the 
bitterest punishment of God !” The dreadful 
series of advertisements which disgrace every 
number of the Chronicle are curious. Thus is 
advertised for sale the cargo of the ship Z//en, 
consisting of 203 Gold Coast negroes; and 
that of another ship, comprising 343 young 
slaves. ‘Both cargoes are in high health, 
and the terms of sale will be made as agree- 
able as possible to the purchaser.” An estate 
in St. Lucia, comprising amongst the stock, 
“250 negroes large and small, and six horses 
and five mules. There are among the negroes 
twenty tradesmen of great value.” Also, 


wanted “a complete washerwoman, Anyone 
VOL, XIV. 





pone oe 


having one to dispose of may hear of a pur- 
chaser.” Then we see advertisements for 
the recovery of runaway slaves, “ for whom a 
genteel reward will be offered,” whose backs 
are still sore from recent whippings, whose 
ears are cropped and noses split. These 
make no impression on the editor—the 
humane man who so deeply deplores the 
imprisonment of the French Royal couple. 
He is not ashamed to advertise “a pretty 
boy, nearly white, for sale, price £20 ;” or to 
call attention to Madame Marchand’s an- 
nouncement that she is about to leave the 
colony and wishes to dispose of her stock-in- 
trade, consisting of “‘ hardware, haberdashery, 
dry goods, a complete collection of the works 
of the best French authors, an excellent 
washerwoman, and two bedsteads.” How- 
ever, to all according to their proper lights, 
it must be said that in 1792, throughout the 
West Indies, slavery was a thing by right 
divine, and continually in the paper above 
alluded to were appeals made to the owners 
to treat their slaves kindly. And perhaps, 
after all, the bulk of the negroes were a good 
deal happier than many free men are to-day ; 
for there was plenty of kindness shown to 
them. They were allowed three wives 
(perhaps many will think this was no very 
kind concession to them), and we read of 
small parties given to the negroes, at which 
servants dressed up in their mistresses’ finery, 
and danced to a most unreasonable hour of 
the night, to the sound of the sacbut and 
the tabor. There is a pretty series of en- 
gravings in the St. Vincent Court, represent 
ing negro festivities in the olden times. They 
had all Sunday to themselves, and made 
pandemonium of the principal streets of 
Spanish Town and Nassau, until their doings 
had to be put a stop to. They used to sing, 
dance, and wrestle to their hearts’ content, at 
which it is said “they were marvellously 
expert.” When their goings on in the streets 
became unbearable, they were prohibited 
from singing or dancing in the vicinity of 
churches or genteel folks’ dwellings. Their 
food is good, and their huts are at least 
weather-proof, for it is of course to the in- 
terest of the owners to keep their slaves in 
perfect health, they being of value. Never- 
theless, the negroes always felt themselves 
an oppressed race, and many were the 
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struggles they made to get free. They 
concocted plans whereby they hoped, by 
a general rising, to reverse matters, they 
becoming the masters, and the Christians 
their slaves. The plots were always dis- 
covered, however, and the ringleaders tor- 
tured, and afterwards put to death as an 
example to the others. One great difficulty 
that owners at one time had to contend with 
was to prevent the slaves hanging themselves, 
either from fear of a future punishment for a 
small fault, or if they are in any way threat- 
ened, which gave them an excuse for their 
act. Consequently owners never delayed a 
punishment. Whatever their religion was, 
they believed in a resurrection, and that after 
death they should go into their own country 
again, and have their life renewed. It is in 
consequence of such a belief that they en- 
deavoured to expedite such a state of affairs. 
An owner having lost several useful slaves in 
this way, “caused one of their heads to be 
cut off and fixed on a pole 12 feet high, and 
having done so, caused all his negroes to 
come forth and march round about this head, 
to show to the poor creatures that they were 
in error in thinking the dead returned to 
their own country ; for this man’s head was 
here, as they all plainly saw, and how was it 
possible the body could go without the head ?” 
This simple theory was quite sufficient to 
convince them, and from that day the owner 
never lost another slave in this way. 
Sometimes there is a play in one or other 
of the capitals of the various islands. Com- 
panies from England or France pay the 
principal cities a visit, and occasionally 
amateurs undertake to assist the professionals 
or to supplement them. The French theatre 
at St. George’s, Grenada, has a great reputa- 
tion in the colonies. It is opened about six 
times a year, sometimes by an English and 
sometimes by a French troupe. We read in 
the Grenada Gazette that “ On Saturday, the 
31st August, 1792, Douglas was performed, 
Lady Randolph by a lady—her first appear- 
ance on any stage—and Old Norval by a 
gentleman. No admittance on any account 
behind the scenes. The gentility is invited 
to send their negroes early (to retain the 
seats), who are to sit in their places until five 
minutes before the curtain rises, when they 
are to give up their places to the proper 





owners. The Manager reminds the audience 
to bring their own candles.” The negroes 
filled the gallery, and were renowned through- 
out the colonies for their judicious criticism, 
the warmth of their applause, and the noise 
of their disapproval. Ladies of very great 
quality were accommodated with seats upon 
the stage. We see on one occasion the 
French company gives Vina Folle par 
Amour. This must be either Copolla’s or 
Paisiello’s opera, composed about that time. 

Cock-fighting, we learn also from the same 
journal, was a fashionable sport of the gentry. 
“On Saturday, the 31st Septr, 1792, at 
10 o'clock, a match of 20 cocks will be 
fought, by 10 gentlemen. N.B.—A genteel 
dinner will be provided.” In the same day’s 
issue, we see announced the appearance in 
England of a new sect, called the Anti- 
Chartists, whom it describes as another 
branch of those iniquitous wretches who are 
opposed to the slave-trade. 

Jamaica, then said to be the “ wickedest 
place on earth,” is spoken of in great detail 
in Zhe British Empire in America, or the 
History of the Discovery, etc., of the British 
Colonies (published in London, 1708). It 
well deserved its name, for, in point of fact, 
the inhabitants at that time mainly gained 
their livelihood by trading with pirates, of 
which an enormous number infested these 
seas, making raids upon neighbouring Spanish 
islands, and carrying off immense treasure to 
Jamaica, there to spend it in debauchery. A 
certain pirate, Henry Morgan, was perhaps 
the most enterprising and daring man of his 
day. -He was no petty thief, but did his 
work after a royal fashion. He commanded 
at one time 2,000 men, who manned a fleet 
of thirty-five vessels. One of his best cap- 
tures was the city of Puerto Velo, in Panama, 
where the treasure he seized amounted to 
250,000 “pieces of eight,” besides much 
rich stuff, etc. Innumerable were his suc- 
cesses, and incalculable the riches which he 
and his companions were thereby enabled to 
spend in Jamaica, rendering the island most 
prosperous. His exploits were, as before 
said, mainly confined to raids on the 
Spaniards, England’s old enemies ; therefore 
his doings were winked at, until the Spanish 
Government made such representations to 
the English that they thought it right to 
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interfere, and put a stop to Captain Morgan’s 
proceedings. This gentleman terminated 
his career as a pirate by a coup de main, 
which brought into his exchequer 400,000 
“ pieces of eight.” 

The same book gives some strange details 
of the earthquake in Jamaica on June 7th, 
1692. In many of the streets of Port Royal 
there were several fathoms of water ; a great 
mountain split, and fell into the level land, 
covered several settlements and destroyed 
many people. One settler had his plantation 
removed half a mile from the place where it 
formerly stood. Part of a mountain, after 
having made several leaps, overwhelmed a 
whole family and great part of a plantation 
lying a mile off ; and “‘a large, high mountain 
is quite swallowed up, and in the place where 
it stood there is now a vast lake, four or five 
leagues over.” In all about 2,000 people 
perished by this catastrophe. 

Owners will never consent to allow their 
slaves to become Christians, as will be seen 
from the following : 

“T took a great interest in a certain slave, 
Sambo, who wanted much to become a 
Christian, and spoke to the master of the 
plantation on his behalf. His answer was 
that were Sambo once a Christian, he could 
no longer be accounted a slave, and thus 
owners would lose hold on their slaves. 
Were he in this case to do so, such a gap 
would be opened, that all the planters in the 
isle would curse him.” 

Still, from the same book we read that in 
Dominica “ there are several high mountains 
in the midst, which encompass an inaccessible 
bottom ; where from the tops of certain rocks 
may be seen an infinite variety of reptiles of 
dreadful bulk and length. The natives were 
wont to tell of a vast monstrous serpent that 
had its abode in the said bottom. They 
affirmed that there was in the head of it a 
very sparkling stone, like a carbuncle, of in- 
estimable price—that the monster commonly 
veiled that rich jewel with a thin moving 
skin, like that of a man’s eyelid ; and when 
it went to drink, and sported itself in the 
deep bottom, it fully discovered it, and the 
rocks all about received a wonderful lustre 
from the fire issuing out of that precious 
gem.” 

In the Nevis Court will be seen the 


register-entry of the marriage of Lord Nelson 
in the parish church of that island. 

Very singular also is the sales paper of the 
Byam estate in Antigua, from which we find 
the prices of slaves to have varied from £10 
to £150, “ warranted sound.” Some elderly 
ladies and gentlemen of colour are “ thrown 
in gratis.” Several copies of the slave Bible 
are also shown, in which all verses calculated 
to uproot the idea that slavery is not an 
institution by Divine right are carefully 
eliminated. 





Reviews. 
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Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia. By W. 
ROBERTSON SMITH. (Cambridge: University 
Press, 1885.) 8vo., pp. xiv, 322. 


4 HE well-known theories of Mr. McLennan 


have in this book been applied to a par- 
ticular race. If the theories are worth 
anything at all as an explanation of the 
origin of society, they will be found to unlock some 
of the unexplainable phenomena, and to account for 
the observable phases of development in any given 
race. No one had attempted thus to utilize Mr. 
McLennan’s researches until Professor Robertson 
Smith investigated the system of kinship and marriage 
in early Arabia. For his purpose the material avail- 
able was fairly accessible, and by what must have 
been a most exhaustive research, Professor Smith has 
succeeded in obtaining good and sufficient evidence 
for all the points which-he undertakes to prove. The 
result thus obtained shows that the application of 
Mr. McLennan’s theory to Arabian society success- 
fully accounts for facts not otherwise explainable, and 
successfully groups these facts in such a way as to set 
forth the lines of progress along which Arabian society 
must have progressed. Could any other theory of the 
origin of society obtain the same results? Mr. Spencer 
affirms that society began in monogamous groups, the 
family increasing and keeping together until it grew 
into the tribe. There is no evidence of this in Arabian 
society. What we see there is first a group of men 
and women bearing the relationship of brothers and 
sisters. The men seek their brides in other tribes, 
but always live with and defend their own tribes. 
The women have their husbands from other tribes, 
and the children born of these temporary marriages 
are the property of the mother’s tribe—the male 
children to be food-winners and protectors, and the 
female children to be the mothers of future members 
of the tribe. As Professor Smith says, it is hard to 
conceive how such a state of society could have grown 
outjof a once monogamous group ; whereas the evidence, 
if taken further on, shows how the family gradually 
developed from the promiscuous group just described. 
First would come marriage by capture, then by 
purchase, and then would arise the desire on man’s 
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part to have children of his own, and not to hand 
them over to his wife’s kin. The argument when 
stated at full, and having facts to support each stage, 
seems to us to be conclusive, but it would have been 
well if Professor Smith had noticed the forcible argu- 
ment put forth by Sir Henry Maine against this 
theory. Recognising the facts, as all must do, repre- 
sented by Mr. McLennan’s researches, Sir Henry 
Maine says these were transitional in character and 
subsequent in development to monogamous social 
groups. There seems so much force in this when we 
recollect the curious example of the Cyclopes and 
other similar types of savage society, that it is a pity 
Professor Smith did not apply it to the observable 
phenomena of Arabian society. It is true that he 
suggests how hard it is to conceive that promiscuous 
marriage arose out of monogamous groups, but diffi- 
culties of this sort are not to be accounted for by what 
scientists of the modern days can or cannot conceive. 
But whether there is much or little in Sir Henry 
Maine’s objection to the theory, Professor Smith has 
written a remarkable book, and one that must have 
considerable weight in all future researches into this 
fascinating subject. 


Unique Traditions chiefly of the West and South 
of Scotland. By JOHN GORDON BARBOUR. 
(London: Hamilton Adams, 1886.) 8vo., pp. 255. 

The author of this book “hath” a ‘ unique” way 
of expressing commonplace remarks, and thinks it 
necessary to inform the world of his impressions of 
some antiquities in Caledonia. Some people may 
perhaps fall into his humour, but we must confess that 
for ourselves it is difficult to do so, and though the 
traditions of Scotland are ever fascinating, we prefer 
them in less questionable guise. Mr. Barbour has 


doubtless some good things to tell us, for he loves 


Scotland, and he loves traditions. Let him ask a 
member of the Folk-lore Society to instruct him in the 
method of his craft. 


Cheshire Notes and Queries, a Quarterly Journal 
of Matters Past and Present connected with the 
County Palatine of Chester. Edited by E. W. 
BULKELEY. (Stockport: Swainand Bearby.) 4to. 

Cheshire Motes and Queries is not so ‘‘ chatty, 
learned, and useful” as its compeers in other counties, 
though we are far from saying it does not possess any 
of these qualities. Perhaps it is because in Cheshire 
one looks for so much that is interesting and valuable, 
that this particular part for June quarter has disap- 
pointed us. If this is the reason we shall be quite 
ready to acknowledge it in the future. In the present 
part ‘‘ The Parish Registry of Stockport” is perhaps 
one of the most interesting communications, 


The Church and the Stage. By WILLIAM HENRY 
vega (London: Triibner and Co., 1886.) 
vo. 

This pamphlet describes the origin of English 
drama within the bosom of the Church; its rapid 
growth in popularity ; the severance of its connection 
with the Church ; the rise of the Puritan movement 
and the onslaught it made upon the drama; the 
degradation of the drama in the post-Restoration 
period; its emergence from the slough when the 


vicious fashions of that age had passed away. The 
author very severely blames the Church for not having 
taken the stage in hand when it showed a better 
disposition. He truly enough urges that one actor, 
David Garrick, did more to elevate the drama than 
all the priests and Puritans who have ever lived. 
Under the heading of ‘* The Present Position of the 
Controversy,” the author presents a forcible bill of 
complaint against the clergy of to-day, who, as a body, 
‘* ignore the stage as much as possible.” They feel 
that opposition would be useless, not to say ridiculous, 
and so satisfy themselves with a policy of silence. If 
this be so, the policy is safe, but the disposition it 
implies is not generous. The author concludes with 
a plea for peace, unity, and goodwill between Church 
and stage. This book is well-considered and well- 
written; but to us it appears to suffer from over- 
elaboration, both of argument and of rhetoric. 


London and Elsewhere. By THOMAS PURNELL, 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1886.) 

This book is exceedingly pleasant to read. The 
style is easy and polished, and the aim of the book 
deserves commendation. London and London life, 
past and present, is the chief theme of the book; 
the ‘‘Elsewhere” of its title being Holland, two 
trips to which country the author very pleasantly 
describes. 

The book is on all the bookstalls, and anything 
more than a short notice here would be superfluous. 

The publication of such a book at a shilling is a 
practical protest against the ‘‘ shilling dreadful ;” that 
the public will not be slow to take advantage of the 
change, there can be no doubt ; and the bouk merits 
success. The description of Swinburne’s reading is 
of distinct literary value. Theatrical concerns are ex- 
posed to sharp criticism, in the chapters entitled 
‘* Keeping a Theatre,” and ‘‘ Actresses’ Husbands ;” 
and the auchor shows considerable powers of satire in 
his treatment of these subjects. The book follows in 
the wake of Mr. Hutton’s Lzterary Landmarks o 
London, and lovers of London subjects will find it 
fresh and pleasant reading. 


The Catalogue of the most Memorable Persons who 
had visible Tombs, plated Gravestones, Escutch- 
eons, or Hatchments, in the City of London, 
before the last Dreadful Fire, 1666, By P, 
FIsHER. Revised and continued to 1700 by 

’ G. BLACKER MorGAN. Privately printed, 1886, 
(Hazell, Watson, and Viney, London.) 4to., 
pp. vii, 95. 

This forms the second volume which has been re- 
rinted of Major Fisher’s works, who was Poet 

Soeame during the Commonwealth. The quondam 

Laureate seems to have displayed much enterprise in 

antiquarian matters, and to have availed himself of 

any public calamity or excitement to bring his correla- 
tive works before the notice of the world. Hence, 
when St. Paul’s Cathedral was destroyed by fire in 

1666, Major Fisher — a book containing 

copies of the whole of the monumental inscriptions, 

with a genealogical account of the families, some of 
whose remains entombed therein were eventually 
calcined by the fire. In this work he gives copies of 
inscriptions found even upon coffins exhumed after the 
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fire—a course as interesting and valuable as it is 
unusual. This volume, also edited by M. Blacker 
Morgan, we reviewed at length some months ago. 

When the fire of 1666 had reduced the city to 
ashes, Major Fisher, always on the guz vive, immedi- 
ately published a book with the above title, thus 
taking advantage of the moment—by giving a 
synopsis of the inscriptions existing before the fire— 
to flatter the vanity of the then representatives of the 
families commemorated. 

This work was complete so far as it went ; but in- 
asmuch as the names of the churches, where the in- 
scriptions were visible, are entirely omitted in Fisher’s 
edition, these notices could not have been of much 
value or utility at the present day, had not this 
omission been to a great extent remedied by M. 
Blacker Morgan in his present issue. Considerable 
additions have been made to the entries in this 
catalogue, which are distinguished from Fisher’s 
original entries, which indeed seem to form a very 
small portion of the work before us. 

This work will be found to be of great utility to 
the genealogist ; while it commends itself to the 
bibliophile by the thick paper with rough edges and 
parchment covers in which it appears. The typo- 
grapical portion of the work is most tastefully 
executed, and much praise is alike due to the editor 
and to the printer. 





Documents, chiefly unpublished, relating to the 
Huguenot Emigration to Virginia and to the 
Settlement at Manakin Town, with an Appendix 
of Genealogies. Edited and compiled for the 
Virginia Historical Society by R. A. BROcK. 
(Richmond, Virginia, 1886.) 8vo., pp. xxi, 
247. 

Here is another evidence of the attention now being 

paid to the history of Huguenot families, in America 

as well as inEngland. This volume cannot fail to be 
of great interest to those investigating the subject, 
but it will also be of great value to all genealogists on 
account of the thoroughness with which it has been 
compiled. The volume consists of a collection of 
important documents concerning the refugees, and 
these are annotated with particulars respecting the 
various persons mentioned. The documents are dated 
from 1693 to 1744. There is an appendix containing 
an account of the descendants of John de la Fontaine, 
of Bartholomew Dupuy, of Rev. James Marey, and 
of James Powell Cocke and Mary Magdalene Cocke, 
and a full index adds greatly to the value of the 


book, 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 


——— 


Cambrian Archzological Association.—Aug. 
23.—The sixth annual meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association opened at Swansea with 
an official reception from the Mayor (Mr. Rees) at the 
The retiring president, Lord 
A vote of thanks 


Royal Institution. 
Tredegar, occupied the chair. 





having been passed to the retiring president, Mr. 
Dillwyn Llewellyn, the president elect, took the 
chair, and delivered an inaugural address. He urged 
the members of the association, while unable to avoid 
the radical obliteration of the remains of past genera- 
tions by the ravages of time and weather, to constantly 
watch against their spoliation by careless and destruc- 
tive men, to, in fact, consider themselves a vigilance 
society, and be always ready to prevent vandalism. 
Excursions were made on Tuesday to Margam and 
Neath Abbeys. About fifty members, including Mr. 
Dillwyn Llewellyn, the president, and Lord Tredegar, 
drove to Margam, where the remains of the abbey, 
which are situated in the centre of Mr. Talbot’s 
grounds, were explored. Mr. Gamwell read an 
historical paper on the ruins. A move being made to 
Neath Abbey, a paper describing the remains was 
read by Mr. T. S. Sutton. 

Sussex Archeological Society.—Aug. 19.—This 
society held its annual general meeting at Bexhill, 
Winfield, and Penhurst. They inspected the old 
churches of the three villages and several old resi- 
dences of historical interest. At Bexhill Church they 
were shown a fine sepulchral slab, which had been 
pronounced to be the finest monument of its kind in 
the South of England. 

Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club.—Aug. 
17.—The fourth and last meeting of this club for the 
present season was held at Aust. An interesting 
object in the walk by the Severn side to Aust, a 
distance of about two miles, is Chessel Pill, now 
crossed by a bridge, carried over the weir and flood- 
gates. Here it was that Charles I. landed when 
flying from the Republican soldiers, after being ferried 
over from the Black Rock, on the Monmouthshire 
side. Some sixty of the Republican troopers, who 
were pursuing the king, came tothe Black Rock, and, 
finding he had gone over, drew their swords on the 
boatmen belonging to the passage, and compelled 
them to take them over. But the boatmen were 
Loyalists, and landed the troopers on the ‘‘ English 
stones,” some little distance from the Gloucestershire 
shore, which can only be reached from them at low 
water by fording a pool, and left them there ; but the 
tide was at the time rapidly rising, and the soldiers 
were all drowned. This event so angered Cromwell 
that he suppressed the passage, and it remained closed 
till about 1718. Arrived at Aust, the members at 
once proceeded to examine the grand section which 
the cliff presents of the deposits termed ‘* Rheetic,” 
the beds of which at Patchway, Westbury, Coombe 
Hill, and Wainlode, have become classical in the 
annals of geological investigation, and with the grand 
sections of Penarth and Watchett, Up Hill and 
Purton, are unequalled in Great Britain and else- 
where, except only on the flank of the Rhetian — 
and parts of Lombardy. The base of the Aust Cliff, 
like the bed of the river in front of it, is composed of 
the lower beds of the mountain limestones, and these 
at low water are exposed, and are covered with sea- 
weed. Resting upon them are the gypseous marls of 
new red, but it is a feature of the district that the entire 
series of the new red sandstone are absent, and indeed 
were never deposited, while the bands of gypsum give 
a bright and striking appearance to the cliff, though 
they are not pure enough to be used as plaster of 
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Paris. The special character of this section, and that 
which chiefly attracted the attention of the geologists 
of the party, is the great development of the bone- 
bed, or fish-bed, chiefly consisting of dark-grey 
crystalline siliceous limestone, or grit, and abounding 
in saurian and fish remains. Some hundreds of 
different forms of teeth and palates, belonging to the 
singular genus Ceratodus, have been found in this 
bone-bed, whereas at Westbury, not far off, there is a 
total absence of these remains of Ceratodi, though 
what peculiar condition could have existed in so short 
a distance to prevent the migratory habit of a genus 
of fishes must ever remain a singular and inscrutable 
problem. The members were fortunate in obtaining 
good specimens from the various beds, including a 
goodly number of teeth from the bone-bed. 
Birmingham and Midland Institute, Archzo- 
logical Section.—Aug. 13.—The members paid a 
visit to the Metropolis for the inspection of some of 
its antiquities. On arrival the party were conducted to 
the Guildhall, where they were received by Mr. C. 
Welch, assistant librarian, whoconducted them through 
the great hall, built in 1411, and furnished with its 
present appropriate open roof in 1864; the library 
containing a large collection of books and MSS., 
most of the latter being modern purchases. In the 
museum in the crypt Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.S.A., 
who had come from Rochester expressly to meet the 
members, delivered an address. He said that to form 
some faint idea of what Roman London was—its 
extent and character—they must try to imagine the 
absence of all they had that morning seen, the long 
piles of splendid buildings, churches, St. Paul’s, the 
Guildhall, and the Exchange; and, upon a totally 
different plan, to construct, in their mind’s eye, ex- 
tensive villas, chiefly of one story, with wide, open 
spaces, crowded streets of low houses, interspersed 
with imposing public buildings and temples, not to be 
located by the streets as they now are, but with roads 
leading to and from the gates, the position of which 
are indicated by the modern names. Although 
written history is silent on the population of this large 
and important city during the 400 years of Roman 
occupation, yet the antiquary from existing remains 
has been able to reconstruct something, and from 
comparison of what has been found here and else- 
where to believe that in no year of that long, silent 
era could there have been wanting municipal regu- 
ations upon which were founded, in part, those of the 
present day. There were guilds or fraternities much 
like those now existing, a proctor—answering to the 
mayor—laws, and magistrates. The remains of bronze 
equestrian statues showed the exalted public taste ; 
while the exquisitely finished bronze statuettes, the 
rich tesselated pavements and wall-paintings recalled 
private luxury. Recurring to the extent of the city, 
they could understand that by the well-known line of 
the Roman wall, extending along the Thames by 
Whitefriars, Ludgate Hill, by Moorgate Street and 
Tower Hill, where yet remains a fine fragment, but 
probably built in so as not to be easily seen. This 
wall was an extension of the original circumvallation, 
made probably not earlier than the time of Severus, 
and not later than that of Constantine. In the recent 
destruction of some of its foundations were revealed 
remarkable evidence, examples of which were now 


laced before them, claiming their special attention. 

any were obviously monumental—as that of the 
Roman soldiers—and formed parts of elevated and 
decorated erections. Why such monuments were 
broken up and used as building materials was palpable. 
Before the extension of the circumvallation they were 
on the outside of the walls, but when enclosed they 
came under the law which forbade sepulchral monu- 
ments and interments within a town, and reverence 
for ancestors then (as now) did not lead to their care- 
ful removal and preservation. 

Dorset Field Club.—July 28.—The members of 
this club held their first meeting for the present 
session at Corfe Castle. On their arrival at Corfe the 
members proceeded to visit the Blashenwell Beds of 
the Post Tertiary Age, which were explained to them 
by Mr. Mansel-Pleydell. Returning to the town, 
most of the members visited the Museum, which has 
been in existence for many years, and is the principal 
depository of geological specimens of the Purbeck 
formation. The Rev. O. P. Cambridge produced a 
magnificent celt found by the Rev. H. H. House at 
Winterborne Thompson. Mr. T. Bond then, as a 
preface to the club’s visit to Corfe Castle, made some 
general remarks respecting the stronghold. He said: 
‘*The real history of Corfe Castle, or rather of its use, 
commences with the Anglo-Saxon period, previous to 
which we know nothing whatever about it, and we 
can only proceed on conjecture. I make no doubt, 
however, that so remarkable a hill as that on which 
the Castle stands was used as a stronghold from the 
earliest period. I have no doubt it was originally 
fortified with earthworks, and I believe the two 
ditches are very ancient, though not quite in their 
present form. They have no doubt been greatly 
modified to meet the requirements of more recent for- 
tifications. There is some evidence of this as regards 
the inner ditch, which has manifestly been carried 
down the western face of the Castle hill before any 
bridges were erected across it. The middle and 
eastern portion of the ditch have been since modified 
more than once. The documentary history of Corfe 
commences with a grant of what was afterwards the 
manor of Kingston by King Edred, great-uncle of 
Edward the Martyr, in 948 to the Abbey of Shaftes- 
bury ; but William the Conqueror found it necessary 
to erect many fortresses to establish the possession of 
his new kingdom, and he was too keen an observer 
and too good a general to permit such a site, so im- 

ortant for the defence of this coast, to remain in the 

ands of the nuns. He therefore persuaded or com- 
pelled the Abbess of Shaftesbury for the time to give 
it to him in exchange for the advowson of the Church 
of Gillingham. With the exception of the three great 
events, the murder of Edward the Martyr, the im- 
prisonment of Edward II., and the siege sustained by 
the gallant Lady Bankes, together with the final siege 
and ultimate betrayal in the seventeenth century, 
Corfe has played no conspicuous part in history. It 
was for the most part used as a State prison. At 
length it was sold by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Christo- 
pher Hatton, who became her Lord Chancellor. A 
successor of his sold it to Lord Chief Justice Bankes, 
whose gallant lady figures as the heroine of the spot, and 
to her descendants it now belongs. With regard to the 
structural history of the Castle, no doubt the herring- 
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bone wall is by far the most ancient fragment, and 
this, there is strong evidence to show, was built in the 
last decade of the seventh century. The keep follows 
in point of date, and this was built by the Conqueror 
rot the year 1085. After this comes the great 
hall and adjacent buildings, including the north-east 
tower of the outer ward, which was built by King 
Henry III. Lastly, the rest of the outer ward was 
enclosed by King Edward I., the entrance gateway 
having been finished in 1280, Since that period 
no material alterations have been made, though 
no doubt alterations have been from time to time 
effected in the internal arrangement. The herring- 
bone wall is very curious and interesting. It evi- 
dently is of great antiquity, and it could not, as has 
been conjectured by a great authority who did not 
give it much attention, have formed part of the mural 
fortifications of the Castle. It appears to me, after 
having exhumed and traced the foundations, that the 
evidence is strongly in favour of its having formed one 
side of a church built by St. Aldhelm a little previous 
to the year 700. Where to find ‘the Chapel of St. 
Mary in the Tower of Corfe,’ as it is frequently 
described in the old accounts, was long a great puzzle, 
as no appearance of it could be seen in the fragments 
of the ruins of the keep. By climbing up, however, 
to the chamber over the stone vaulting of the 
gallery, was discovered architectural features which 
leave no doubt that here was the chapel in ques- 
tion. Chapels in keeps were commonly in some fore- 
buildings attached to the keep, and not within the 
four walls of the main building. There was another 
and a very small chapel situated at the north end of 
the great hall.” He said the isolated precipitous hill 
severed from the chalk range on either side by the 
work of Nature, upon which the Castle now stands, 
received from the Anglo-Saxon the appropriate name 
of ‘*Corvensgeat”” or “Corvesgate,” derived from a 
combination of the words “ceorfan” to cut, and 
‘“‘geat,” a gate. The foss which separates the Castle 
from the town of Corfe is spanned by a: lofty and 
substantial stone bridge of four arches ; but there are 
no traces remaining of the drawbridge, which no 
doubt originally stood between the north end of the 
bridge and the Castle. The plan of the Castle is 
adapted to the shape of the hill on which it stands, its 
outer walls following and crowning the crest of the 
hill, The interest of the visitors was centred for 
some time in the curious fragment of herring-bone 
wall which stands near the Rutavant Tower. This, 
as Mr. Bond pointed out, is covered with lichen, and 
its antiquity is thus proved. The wall was orginally 
71 feet in length by 11 feet in height, and Mr. Bond 
is of opinion that the long, narrow, isolated room 
which it enclosed was part of the church built by 
St. Aldhelm in the last decade of the seventh century, 
Mr. Bond accounted for the fragment having been 
preserved from the fact that there was a tradition no 
rain fell within the walls after the roof was off, and 
that it was kept owing to this superstition. Other 
places point out the entrance to the Chapel of 
St. Mary, the Queen’s Tower, the Hall, the Chapel 
and Tower of the Gloriet, the Well, and the Cokayne 
Tower. With respect to the well, Mr. Bond said 
there was a tradition that Lady Bankes, the heroine 
of the Castle, threw her plate and jewels into it, and 











that the property had not been recovered. It was 
said that anyone who could run round the well seven 
times with one breath might find the jewels. 
Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society. 
—August 21.—The members of the society were met 
at Otley by Mr. C. J. Newstead, who conducted them 
over the church. He said that it had been stated that 
a church existed in Otley in the time of Paulinus, and 
that it was burnt by the Danes during his tenure of 
the Archbishopric. Whether that be so or not, a 
church certainly existed at Otley in the:early days of 
Christianity in Britain. Whitaker remarks that Otley 
was ‘‘one of the great Saxon parishes, and the parent 
of several others which were separated after the Con- 
quest,” and at the time of the Domesday survey there 
was a church and a priest at Otley. Athelstan, about 
the year 938, after his subjugation of Northumbria, 
presented the Manor of Otley to the Archbishops of 
York, who have remained its lords till very recent 
times, when it was transferred to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. The earliest structure was probably 
mainly of wood, and was burnt down in the troubled 
period of the Conqueror. Otley also suffered from 
raids of the Scots, and there are many marks of fire 
on stones of the present building; for instance, the 
Norman piscina within the altar rails, the stonework 
of the ambrey (or box for holy oil), now unfortu- 
nately hidden by the oak lining and door, and 
also the fragments of crosses in the baptistery, show 
marks of fire. The oldest parts of the present building 
are the chancel and north door, which are Saxon, or 
more probably Norman. In the chancel are the Nor- 
man piscina and a round-headed window on the north 
side. For many years the latter was blocked up, but 
was re-opened at the restoration of the church. The 
round-headed window on the south side was inserted 
at the same time, and is in the position of a window of 
the same period, as has been proved by traces of the 
old stonework in the wall. Remains of similar win- 
dows were also found in the east wall, in the north 
wall where the arch into the organ chamber now is, 
and also in the south wall near the present window. 
The present east window was probably inserted in 
the time of Henry VII., when the north aisle is sup- 
posed to have been added. The old Norman church 
probably extended to the west side of the transept 
arches, the remains of a wall having been found 
under a portion of the present floor, and apparently 
extending across the nave at that point. Remains 
of a plain doorway were also found in the north wall 
in the corner adjoining the chancel arch. The church 
was subsequently extended to the tower, and the chan- 
cel arch and the transepts were probably built at that 
time. The only remaining original window in the tower 
is of the Decorated or geometrical period, the window 
in the west wall of the north aisle and the window im- 
mediately adjoining it in the north wall being of the 
same period, and most probably removed from their 
original positions when the side aisle was added. At 
this time the building had assumed the form of a Latin 
cross. At the restoration in 1870 the foundation of a 
wall across the east end of the north aisle-was found. 
Thoresby in his diary mentions that he saw the cross of 
Sir Simon Ward on the capital of one of the pillars of - 
Otley Church, but Mr. Newstead conjectured that the 
learned antiquary had confused Guiseley with Otley. 
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Mr. Newstead then referred to the placing of a string- 
course above the nave arches in 1869, to the finding 
of a ‘‘ witch-bottle” in the churchyard. The monu- 
ments in Otley Church related to the following :—(1) 
Sir Thomas Fairfax (died 1640) and his wife (this 
Lord Fairfax was brother of the poet, Edward Fairfax, 
the translator of Tasso, and was grandfather of the 
illustrious Parliamentary General, born at Denton, 
January 17th, 1612, and christened in Otley Church, 
January 26th, 1612); (2) Charles Fairfax, uncle of 
the ‘‘ General,” and author of the ‘ Analecta Fair- 
faxiana ;” (3) the Palmes and Lindleys, concerning 
whom a mural brass, dated 1593, shows the descent 
of the Palmes of Naburn and the Lyndleys of Lyndley 
from the twelfth century; (4) the Vavasours and 
Fawkeses. The Longfellows (ancestors of the poet) 
also belonged to Otley parish. The registers dated 
from 1562, and contain, under date May 7th, 1788, 
John Wesley’s signature to a marriage. In the bap- 
tistery were fragments of crosses, which have been 
declared on high authority to be Roman. Leaving 
Otley the party proceeded along the banks of the 
Wharfe and the Washburne to Leathley, where they 
were met by the Rector, the Rev. H. Canham, LL.B. 
The church was visited, where Mr. Canham observed 
that very little could be said or gleaned of the past 
history of Leathley. Hard by was Leathley Hall, the 
ancient house of the Lindley family, which about the 
time of the Restoration came into the hands of the 
Hitches, and from them descended by marriage to the 
Maudes, the last of whom sold the estates to Walter 
Fawkes, and they still remain a portion of the Farnley 
properties. The village of Leathley is very small, 
scattered, and rustic, and the old stocks are still close 
to the churchyard gates. The church is an ancient 
edifice, but its original features are almost concealed 
by alterations and repairs made at sundry times. The 
tower, however, is in its primitive state, the simplicity 
of its rude rubble walls being relieved in only a few 
places by very small round-headed openings. Origi- 
nally it appears to have been little higher than the 
roof of the nave, and to improve its stunted appear- 
ance it has been raised a little at a more recent date. 
Equally primitive is the interior of the church, the 
low, massive, round-headed chancel and western 
arches being apparently of Saxon or very early origin. 
An oak door, with massive iron fastenings, at the 
west end of the church was also of early date. Few 
memorials are observable anywhere within, but the 
fabric is in an excellent state of preservation. The 
Rev. Ayscough Fawkes was for a long time rector 
here, before his succession to the Farnley inheritance. 
The registers, or what remains of them, commence 
about 1674, and the earliest are almost illegible. What 
is left, however, Mr. Canham has carefully mounted in 
a portfolio, and copied also as far as practicable and 
necessary. In the burial-ground stone coffins have 
frequently been found, and these alone prove the anti- 
quity of the church. In the churchyard is also the 
base of an old cross, and the very threshold of the 
church is an ancient coffin slab. 

Buxton Literary and Philosophical Society.— 
Aug. 11.—The members of the above society proceeded 
to Bakewell. At the church thememberswerereceived 
by the Venerable Archdeacon Balston, D.D., Vicar 
of Bakewell, who gave a brief but interesting history 


and description of this fine old church. This had 
been a church for several centuries before the Norman 
conquest. The church was re-built at a very early 
period, and it was thought in King John’s time. Mr. 
Cox thought it was before that. It was a sort of 
collegiate place, and they probably knew that it was 
a very large parish. It was worked by means of 
chapelries, and by law any person in those chapelries 
which were new parishes, could come and claim 
certain things of him as Vicar of Bakewell. The 
Venerable Archdeacon then called attention to the 
architecture, and the arches in the south transept. 
Each of the aisles was said to have been apsed. 
The chancel was extended about the thirteenth 
century. The old spire was perforated. It was what 
they called a light spire, wholly different to the one 
now in existence. He specially drew their atten- 
tion to the chantry of the Foljambes, and to the 
beautiful stained glass window at the side, which was 
made by an old pupil of his, who was a member of 
the family. Some years ago, prior to the restoration, 
the tower piers showed signs of giving way. Thesouth 
transept was in a dangerous state, and in 1841, when 
it was taken down, they found most interesting 
monuments, many of which could be inspected in the 
entrance porch. Some were to be seen in Mr. Bate- 
man’s museum. Not one of them was of later date 
than 1260, and there were many which belonged to 
the period before the rebuilding of the church. The 
Vernon Chapel was full of monuments. The head of 
Sir John Manners, as they would observe in the 
monumental figure, was the most remarkable he ever 
saw. In the course of restoration of this chapel there 
was found a skull immediately beneath the tomb in 
question, and, strange to say, it corresponded exactly 
with the shape of this remarkable head. The Vener- 
able Archdeacon then proceeded to call the attention 
of the party to the windows and the arches over 
them. The windows were what was called double 
lancet. There were two curious arches at the west 
end, while the western door, which was now made 
up, he thought belonged to the very oldest church, 
and would repay examination from the outside. The 
journey was resumed to Haddon Hall. Here Mr. A. 
E. Cockayne gave an introductory address in the 
courtyard. He reminded the company that William 
the Conqueror gave this place to William Peveril, the 
celebrated Peveril of the Peak. It remained in that 
family for some time, and then passed on to the 
Vernons. The building had never been a castle, but 
the walls were strong, and it was understood, when 
Richard Vernon got the place from King John at the 
close of the twelfth century, that there should be no 
embrasures to shoot arrows through. It was strictly 
for defence only. Mr. Cockayne then proceeded to 
point out the features of interest in the architecture, 
the oldest parts being the north-east tower and the 
lower part of the chapel. About the year 1200 there 
would be a small house within the present area. The 
old bell in the turret belonging to the chapel was now 
at Rowsley Church. The turret of course was of 
later date. The great hall at Haddon was one of 
the finest in the kingdom. Mr. Cockayne then 
alluded in passing to the Dorothy Vernon episode, 
the truth of which there was no !reason to doubt. 
The company then passed into the chapel, round 
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which clusters so much interest. The glass in the 
east window, said Mr. Cockayne, was very fine 
indeed, but it was stolen, and probably taken over to 
the Continent and sold for a price. However, it had 
never been traced, and there was only a mere frag- 
ment remaining. The chapel itself originally must 
have been very handsome. The walls, now dis- 
figured with whitewash, were beautifully painted with 
scriptural figures. The arches were fine, but the 
points where they sprung from had been unfortunately 
defaced. Then there was a very handsome rood 
screen, and in the north side wall they would observe 
a door, from which emerged the sacristan. On the 
opposite side he drew attention to a squint in the 
wall, which was untouched, and then to the site of an 
altar in the side-chapel. Indeed, the altar slab of 
stone lay on the floor, and on it was cut the five 
crosses. To the right or south side of this altar was 
a corbal, or bracket in stone, which probably did 
duty for a statue or lamp to stand upen. Within the 
present plain screen, which would occupy the site of 
the original rood, Mr. Cockayne pointed out a portion 
of the carving of the latter. He called attention to 
the vestment chest, the font, and the holy water 
stoup just within the doorway. The chest and the 
stoup took them back 400 years. 
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Burning at the Stake at Lincoln.—In 1722 
Elizabeth Elsom was burnt at the stake for the 
murder of her husband, at the public place of execu- 
tion in the castle ditch at Lincoln. She was brought 
out of the prison bare-foot, covered with a tarred 
shift, a tarred bonnet on her head, and her legs, feet, 
and arms coated with tar. She was drawn on a 
hurdle to the place of execution, and placed by the 
executioner on a tar barrel about 3 feet high. A rope 
which ran on a pulley through the stake was fixed 
about her neck, and after being drawn tight with the 
pulley the tar-barrel was pushed away, her body 
being fastened by three irons round it to the stake, 
that it might not drop when the rope was burnt. The 
fixing of the irons took about five minutes, the execu- 
tioner mercifully taking the opportunity of pulling the 
body downwards to ensure strangulation, which, how- 
ever, was strictly illegal Wood was then piled 
round her, and set fire to. The fuel being very dry, 
and the quantity of tar great, the fire burnt with 
great fury; but it was fully half an hour before 
the wretched woman’s body was completely con- 
sumed. Five and twenty years later, April, 1747, 
there is a record of a certain Mary Johnson having 
been burnt at the stake at Lincoln, at the same place, 
for the same offence, the murder of her husband by 
poison ; but no particulars are given of the execution. 
— Times, Sept. 10, 1886. 

Winchester Cathedral.—An ancient subscription 
list for the repair of the cathedral has been discovered 
by the Dean of Winchester in his careful and scholarly 
search amongst the valuable records and MSS. of the 
library and wreck of St. Swithin’s Priory. It carries 


one back to the year 1654, the Cromwellian era, and 
amongst the subscribers are several old Hampshire 
and Wykhamical names and authors. The Dean’s in- 
vestigations are likely to add to local antiquarian 
history. The Cromwellian subscription list is verbatim 
et literatim as under : 


Dated the 20th of May, 1654. 

Itt being generally known that Trinity Churche, neere 
Winton, though it be a very emenent and usefull place for 
Lamang learning gods word, yett itt doth Ne be poe for 
want of Reparacion Wee whose names are subscribed to pre- 
vent the mischeife that may happen by delay doe willingly 
contribute by way of advance mony for the presentt towards 
the reparacion of the said Churche such summes as are sub- 
scribed and hereunder mentioned to our severall names. 


“i. s. d. 
Sein eee, Knt 03 00 00 
Robte. Wallopp, Esq. 05 00 00 
Nich. Love, Esq. .... 04 00 00 
Tho. Bettesworth, 


Ui. s. de 

John Hook, Esq. .... 03 00 00 
John Trott, Esq. .... 03 0000 
Robrt. Reynold, Esq. 03 00 00 
Doctor John Harris .. 05 00 00 
Esq. 05 Mr. Richard Brexton o1 00 00 
Richard Cobb, Esq... 04 00 00 | Mr. William Betts .. 00 1000 
Tho. Clerke, Esq..... 02 0000 | Mr. Edmund Riggs .. or 00 00 


(Endorsed) Trinity Church 
Cathederall 
vepaires before ye returne of ye Ch. wth I 
had of Major Betsworth. 


Trinitie Church Debitor 7° 76r 1654. 
it. ae ‘ie Zi. s. ds 
ohn Heylinge, pt. his Bill 39 04 09 - 
ie Hidler, pr. Wm. Steevens 
Wm. Lardner, goeing for ye monye .... 
Barefoote, cleansing Gutteres 


00 oc 


di. s. a. 
36 05 08 
10 00 CO 
©0 05 00 
©0 07 ©O 


46 17 08 
41 10 08 


. i 
pe 
pd. 


SN cnscnvsncscdsaus snawedsa 


5 07 00 
I 00 oO 


Rest due to Edm. Riggs ..... Coscees ee 
Recd. Edm. Riggs........++ aeuasceaes 


: 4 07 00 
it. pd. Wm. Steevens cr. more full ........ sse2 100000 
— 00 


i. s. a. 
03 00 CO 
03 00 CO 
OI 00 00 
OI 00 00 


Received p. Tho. Betsworth, Esq. 


it. Rec. Rob. Reighnolds 
MGs FOU DUG, FUME. cc ccccadcecscecctens 
Re SOI nad caw cvcnacctncceseenae 
Rec. Tho. Betsworth, Esq., full of sli 
08 00 co 


Zi. s. de 
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A Tavern Club.—In Ned Ward’s Secret History 
of the Calf’s Head Club, or Republican Unmasg’d 
(1703), we read of the Golden Fleece Club, a rattle- 
brained society, which was originally held at a tavern 
in Cornhill, so entitled. Its members seem to have 
been a merry company of citizens ; each of them had, 
on admission, a characteristic name attached to him, 
as Sir Timothy Addlepate, Sir Niminy Sneer, Sir 
Talkative Do-little, Sir Rumbus Rattle, Sir Boozy 
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Prate-all, Sir Nicholas Ninny Sip-all, Sir Gregory 
Growler, and soon. The club flourished for a time, 
but when its members began to experience the un- 
welcome bows and compliments of the Corn Hill and 
other City ‘‘ ’prentices,” who used to salute the puta- 
tive pseudo-knights by their titles as they passed to 
and fro, the society migrated from the Golden Fleece 
in the City to the Three Tuns in Southwark, that 
they might be the more retired from the mock 
homage.— Cornhill. 

A Vanishing Village.—Mr. W. Lovell writes to 
the Daily News :—Referring to your notice of Mrs. 
Girling, it may be of interest to note that the old 
graveyard, where stood the old cruciform church of 
Hordle—once in the middle of the village—is now 
only a hundred yards from the sea. Nothing of it 
remains except some blocks of grey withers used for 
its foundation, and too large to be removed. Very 
interesting are these stones brought up from the shore, 
where now and then one or two may be seen at low 
tide tumbled from the drift above—the same stones as 
those at Stonehengé, left on the top of the chalk. 
Gone, too, are its mill and its six salterns, mentioned 
in Domesday, and the village itself removed inland. 
The sailors, however, dredging for cement stone or 
for fish, sometimes draw up great logs of wood, 
locally known as ‘‘ mooles,” which may perhaps tell 
of the salterns or the time when the forest stretched 
to the sea. The salterns of the Normans and the old 
English have suffered very different fates. In 
Normandy the sea no longer reaches to their sites, 
whilst here it has long since rolled over them. 


~ Sa0-7 a i= 
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Antiquarian Mews. 


MM. Marcel de Puydt and Maximilian Lohest, of 
Liége, announce the following discovery : In a cave at 
Spy, a few miles from Namur, they have found in the 
sandstone two human skulls of extraordinary thick- 
ness, resembling the celebrated Neanderthal skull. 
They have the same projecting eyebrows, and the 
same low sloping forehead of a decidedly simian 
character. It is suggested that these are types of 
skulls of the primitive race who dwelt on the Sambre. 
Among other objects discovered in the cave were 
thousands of flints carefully dressed on one side; also 
specimens of jasper and agate, minerals not found 
anywhere in the neighbourhood, ivory breast-pins, 
red ear-pendants, and necklets of curious design. 
There were no representations of animals. All were 
found in the sandstone, three layers of which were 
plainly discernible. The remains of flints, etc., 
deposited in each layer indicated different stages of 
skill in workmanship. The lowest stratum was by 
far the poorest in the number of objects found, and in 
the quality of their workmanship ; but it was here 
that the skulls were found. A careful drawing has 
been made of the geological section of the cave, so as 
to mark precisely the point where the skulls were 
found. 

Workmen have been busy very recently in demolish- 
ing the old-established Fox and Goose-yard, London 


Wall, for many years occupied by Mr. R. Johnson, 
carman and contractor. The adjoining tavern with 
the sign of the Two Brewers has also been pulled 
down, except the lower part, where business is still 
being carried on. It was one of the oldest houses of 
the kind in the City, and the ancient woodwork about 
it showed much solidity and strength. This part of 
London Wall has undergone many changes of recon- 
struction of late years, the old buildings being 
succeeded by spacious, well-lighted warehouses, with 
all modern improvements. 


The original MS. of the missing Liber IV. of the 
Codex Calixtinus has just been discovered at Com- 
postella by Don Antonio Lopez Ferreiro. The book 
has for title, Qualiter Karolus Magnus domuerit et 
subjugaverit jugo Christi Hispanias. The loss of it 
gave rise to a sharp discussion between the late M. 
Dozy, in his last edition of Recherches sur [ Histoire 
et la Littérature d’ Espagne pendant le Moyen Age, 
and Father F. Fita. The chapter contains one of the 
earliest versions of the Carolingian Legend, and its 
rediscovery will enable the Spanish Academy of 
History to proceed with the publication of a critical 
edition of the entire codex. 


A Munich paper says that Professor Forel, of 
Morges, has discovered a splendid ice gallery in the 
Arolla glacier, where two branches of the glacier 
meet at the back of the Heren Valley. There Pro- 
fessor Forel found the gallery, which is about 9 feet 
high, from 18 to 36 feet wide, and 390 feet long, 
leading upwards. In one place it is crossed by a 
brook, and further up divides into two branches, one 
of which is at present impassable, as the brook runs 
through it, and the other turns to one side, and is 
quite dry and passable for another 300 feet. The 
ice in the whole gallery is beautifully clear, with 
alternating white and blue strata, causing a wonderful 
play of colour and light. In the upper part are very 
interesting icicles. 


The townsmen of Banbury, desiring to renew the 
honours of their once famous cross, have obtained 
tenders for the ‘‘ restoration ” of the edifice, including 
the enclosure of the base by a flower-garden with 
shrubs, and the utilization of the stem, which we 
suppose is to be new, as a gas-standard! The Town 
Council is about to consider the execution of the 
project. 


A survey of H.M.S. Victory, Nelson’s flag-ship, 
has disclosed the fact that many of her timbers are so 
rotten, that to repair the vessel with new planks is 
impracticable. Orders have accordingly been given 
for the more decayed sections of the ship’s sides to be 
removed, and the spaces to be filled in with cement, 
which is to be covered with canvas on the inside. 


The Honourable Society of the Inner Temple has 
just had presented to it an old relic of Clement’s Inn, 
in the shape of the figure of the black boy which for 
so many years past occupied such a prominent posi- 
tion in the gardens of this now defunct inn. This 
figure, which is represented as kneeling, and with 
uplifted arms supporting a sun-dial upon its head, 
is considered to ess great merit as a work of 
art. It is stated to have been brought over from 
Italy about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
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by the then Lord Clare, and was presented by him to 
the Society of Clement’s Inn. The figure of the 
black boy has been placed in the Inner Temple 
Gardens on the terrace facing the Thames Embank- 
ment, and a few yards only from the structure where 
the annual show of chrysanthemums is held. The sun- 
dial, which is in an excellent state of preservation, 
and bears the date 1731, is being cleaned and re- 
stored, and will shortly be placed in position on the 
figure, 

Our readers will hear with concern that the 
Croydon Corporation have decreed the immediate 
demolition of the ancient archway which spans that 
which was once the principal entrance to the archi- 
episcopal palace in that town. That battered arch- 
way, under which must have passed, in bygone days, 
statesmen and ecclesiastics on their way to attend 
councils at which some of the most momentous 
questions in our history have been decided, and later 
on witnessed the magnificence with which more than 
once Elizabeth kept her’ court there, will disappear 
unless steps are at once taken to prevent such a use- 
less piece of vandalism. Croydon now possesses but 
few external relics of her ancient days, and can ill 
spare one more brick or stone which can in any way 
illustrate to the casual observer the great antiquity of 
the town. The Surrey Archeological Society, and 
archzologists in general, should use any influence they 
may possess to prevent this piece of ‘‘ Corporate 
vandalism.” 

An interesting archzological discovery has been 
made in Kertch. During some street excavations in 
the Woronzafskaia the marble basement and pedestal 
once supporting a statue were laid bare. The inscrip- 
tion on one face of the pedestal, still in perfect pre- 
servation, records that the missing statue was raised 
by Marcus Aurelius in honour of Tiberius Cesar. A 
search is being made for the statue Pantikapaion, or 
Panticapaium of the Romans. The modern Kertch 
first came under the Roman domination on the 
tragic death of the poison-proof King of Pontus, 
Mithridates the Great or Sixth, whose son and 
successor, Pharnaces, became a Roman vassal. 


The historical estate of Pyrgo Park, near Havering- 
atte-Bower, in Essex, has been privately sold by 
Messrs. Walton and Lee. _It is not quite 700 acres in 
extent, but the principal feature of the estate is the 
magnificent mansion, built in 1852, by Cubitt. There 
are upon the property the ruins of an ancient palace 
existing in 1226, and at that time in the custody of 
Philippe Forester. It seems to have been originally 
the house for the Queen Consort and her jointure— 
Eleanor, Queen of Edward I., and Anne, Queen of 
Richard II., held it in dower. Joan, widow of 
Henry IV., died there in 1437, while in 1559 it 
passed to Sir John Grey, and afterwards to Sir John 
Chake, in whose family it remained until, by marriage, 
it became the property of Baron Archer, of Umbers- 
dale, whose lady also died there in 1774, since which 
time, through a series of changes of ownership, it 
passed into the hands of the late vendor, General 
Fytche. 

The foundations of a Roman villa of fine propor- 
tions have been brought to light at Folly Hill, 
Maidenhead, Berks. During the excavations (which 


are still in progress) a Roman knife, a bronze pin, 
several coins, some fragments of Samian ware, and 
a hypocaust in capital preservation were discovered. 


Since the annexation of Nice to France in 1870, 
the former Dominican church has been used as a 
military bakery. A short time ago it became neces- 
sary to examine the roof, and the architect was 
horrified to find in the garret about 600 skeletons, 
flung pé/e-méle, Medical experts declared that they 
must have been buried at least three or four centuries 
ago. It appears that when Nice was occupied by 
the French troops in 1792, the monks were expelled 
from the building, and the church of St. Dominick 
was converted into a national bakery ; and it is sup- 
posed that in carrying out the transformation the 
graves in the floor of the church were emptied of 
their contents, which were transferred to the garret, 
and flung there in heaps. Most of the persons in- 
terred in that church must have been members of 
noble families of Provence or the neighbouring 
districts. 


The sale by auction of the ‘‘ Barley Mow” Tavern, 
in Salisbury Court, London, better known as Cogers’ 
Hall, has caused considerable discussion in the Daily 
News. The ‘‘ Cogers’ Society” has been in exist- 
ence considerably more than a century, as is attested 
by portraits still extant of its earlier presidents or 
‘*Grands” in the costume of their time. John 
Wilkes, Daniel O’Connell, and Curran figure in the 
list of its former members; and many an eminent 
lawyer and aspirant to Parliamentary honours has in 
his student days sought practice in public speaking 
under its roof. 


The decipherers of the papyri which have been 
brought to Vienna from El Fayoum have learned 
from one of them the existence of a town in Lower 
Egypt, all traces of which seem to have disappeared 
for the last twelve hundred years or more. The 
document is a papyrus, a little over 4 feet long by 
1 foot wide, containing a marriage contract in Greek, 
and is well preserved. The date is not given, but it 
is believed to belong to the early part of the sixth 
century. The bridegroom was named Theon, the 
bride Maria. She had a fortune of her own amount- 
ing to one hundred gold pieces, and the future husband 
engages to find for her food and clothing, and every- 
thing suitable for an ‘‘ ordinary legitimate wife.” 


It is reported from Rome that an oval picture of 
the Holy Family has disappeared from the Church of 
Sant’ Andrea, at Urbino, Raphael’s native town. It 
was a beautiful painting, greatly prized, generally 
attributed to Raphael ; but the critics were inclined to 
assign it to Timoteo Viti, one of his masters. The 
Government have ordered a strict inquiry into the 
occurrence ; and it is supposed that the picture is in 
some place of concealment in Romagna. 

While a number of men were engaged in excavat- 
ing in connection with the construction of a new 
railway at Westhoughton, near Bolton, they found 
what appeared to be human remains, which, when 
touched, crumbled into dust. Beside the remains 
were a bayonet and dagger. 


The ancient civic custom of marking the Corpora- 
tion swans was observed on Friday afternoon, 
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Sept. 17th, at Stratford-on-Avon. Among those 
present were the Mayor, members of the Town 
Council, the Borough Chamberlain, and other 
Corporate officials. The swans, after a diligent 
search, were found in the neighbourhood of Charle- 
cote, three miles distant, and having been driven 
within a mile of the town, they were captured by 
means of ropes and crooks, and subjected to the 
marking process. This consisted of puncturing a 
small hole in the web of the foot in the shape of a 
heart, the usual accompaniment of cutting the birds’ 
pinions to prevent their flying any distance being on 
this occasion dispensed with. 

With great solemnity the statue of Hugo de Groot 
(or Grotius) was unveiled on 24th September, in his 
native town. On the third centenary of his birth, in 
1883, a committee was formed under the patronage of 
the late Prince of Orange, and by a public subscrip- 
tion, to which men of science all over the world con- 
tributed, a fund was raised for the erection of a statue 
to the jurist who, in his day, was the most eminent in 
Holland. Grotius was born at Delft on April 10, 
1583. At the age of fifteen years he obtained the 
degree of doctor juris, and one year later he accom- 
panied the famous statesman, Olden Carneveld, as an 
Envoy to France, where Henry IV. presented him to 
the Court as the ‘‘ Oracle of Delft and the wonder of 
the century.” After having rendered great services 
to his country in several positions, he was condemned 
in 1619 to imprisonment for life, on the ground that 
he had taken part in a conspiracy against the Prince 
of Orange. He was interned at the Castle of Loe 
Westein, whence, however, he escaped by the help of 
his wife, Mary van Reighersbergen, and his servant, 
Elsje van Honweningen. The wife entered the 
prison in a trunk with books, changed clothes with 
her husband, and took his place, whilst he left the 
castle by the way she came. Subsequently he 
entered the Swedish service, and from 1635 to 1675 
he represented Sweden at the French Court. When 
on his way, in the latter year, from Paris to Sweden, 
he came to Amsterdam, and met there with such a 
kind reception that he decided to return to his 
mother country; but on this journey he fell ill at 
Rostock, and died on August 28, 1675. His body 
was removed to Delft, and buried in the new church, 
just opposite the spot where his statue was unveiled. 
After three centuries the Dutch people have paid 
their illustrious fellow-countryman the honour he de- 
served. The solemnity was very imposing. At half- 
past one o’clock the authorities and the guests of the 
committee were received in the Town Hall on the 
market-place, which was splendidly decorated. At 
two o'clock the ceremonies commenced with the 
national hymn. Mr. W. H. de Beaufort, Member 
of the Second Chamber, delivered an eloquent speech, 
in which he recounted what Grotius was as a scien- 
tific man, after which the statue was unveiled. It re- 
presents Grotius standing, with a mantle on his 
shoulders, a book in one hand, and a pen in the 
other. The statue is of bronze, modelled by Mr. 
Stracké, of Haarlem, the pedestal being of Swedish 
granite. When the statue was unveiled, a chorus of 
eight hundred and fifty children sang a cantata, com- 
posed by Mr. Nicolai, Director of the Hague Conser- 
vatoire. Mr. Cremers, President of the Second 
Chamber and of the Committee, in an appropriate 


speech presented the statue to the Corporation of 
Delft. The Burgomaster accepted it on behalf of the 
City, and expressed the gratitude of the citizens for 
the gift. The Burgomaster laid a wreath of laurels 
on the pedestal, and a deputation of students from the 
University of Leyden placed several wreaths at the 
feet of the statue. The municipal authorities subse- 
quently held a reception in the Town Hall, where a 
narrative of the proceedings was drawn up, to be laid 
among the city archives. 


Mr. Tattersall Wilkinson, of the Burnley Literary 
and Scientific Club, has just made a discovery of 
some interest in the upper end of the Swindon Valley, 
Burnley, whose heights are thickly strewn with 
vestiges of Roman and aboriginal occupation— earth- 
works, tumuli, etc. He commenced his excavations 
near a point where a farmer had been at work before 
him, digging for a chest of gold which, according to 
a tradition of the locality handed down for genera- 
tions, lies buried somewhere on these upland wastes. 
Mr. Wilkinson digged lower than the farmer, and 
found charcoal among the clay subsoil. Imbedded in 
this deposit of wood-ash were found some calcined 
bones, apparently human, the relics of a body after 
cremation. He then commenced digging in the 
centre of a ring of seven stones that cropped up from 
the surface. For three feet there was clay, then at 
one point traces of a black mould. The loose com- 
post was taken off, and there was then laid bare a 
chamber 18 inches square. At the top was a layer of 
charcoal and white bones. On a stone being raised 
there was exposed an urn containing human remains. 
This was safely got out and conveyed to Burnley, 
where it was opened in the presence of a number of 
antiquaries from different parts of Lancashire. The 
urn has a deep rim or collar, but is destitute of orna- 
mentation. In it were found calcined remains and a 
bronze pin. The remains were apparently those of a 
mother and her child. The type of urn is said to 
belong to the Romano-British period. 


Mr. Beecham is still continuing his exertions in the 
Helsfell bone cave, near Kendal, and fresh remains 
are being brought to light. The latest discovery is of 
much interest, consisting of bones of Cuvier’s Choero- 
potamus, an animal described as being between the 
hog and the hippopotamus, and belonging to the first 
(eocene) period of animals. The parts discovered are 
in an excellent state of preservation. The only pre- 
vious discovery of remains of such an animal took 
place at Brinstead, Isle of Wight. 


A man, while digging potatoes in the garden of an 
inn within the limits of the ancient Roman city of 
Caerwent (a few miles from the famous western 
Roman town, Caerleon), struck upon a beautiful 
mosaic floor about 14 feet square, with a passage lead- 
ing thereto. The pavement has since been com- 
pletely exposed to view, and shows a design, without 
figures either human or animal, of convoluted 
character. The tesseree are red, blue, and three 
shades of stone colour. The pattern has been some- 
what shattered towards the centre, as if by the roots 
of a tree which had grown above it. About a score 
of Roman coins were also found in good preservation. 

The Sultan has given orders for the repair, at the 
expense of £4,000 from his privy purse, of the ancient 
mosqueand tombof the Sultan Ilderim Bayazid at Brusa. 
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A Naples correspondent reports an important dis- 
covery at Pompeii. Near the eastern gate leading to 
Noceera, a street of tombs, similar to the famous one 
outside the western gate, has been found, which, it is 
believed, contains sepulchres of the highest interest. 
Unfortunately the excavation funds are just now very 
low, so that the scientific world will probably for 
some time to come be kept in suspense as to the pre- 
cise value and further details of these interesting 
relics of antiquity. 

A long and very valuable report has been prepared 
for the Cumberland and Westmoreland Architectural 
Society by Mr. R. S. Ferguson, M.A., of Carlisle, on 
the results of the recent excavations of the Roman 
Wall in the neighbourhood of Carlisle. A Committee 
was appointed to carry out the work, and a month or 
two ago a pilgrimage, extending over a week, was 
made along the wall. The Committee considered it 
would be desirable to ascertain how the wall crossed 
the various rivers of Cumberland, and, if possible, to 
find the piers of the bridges. It was also hoped to 
throw some light on the very vexed question whether 
the Roman Wall went over or round Burgh Marsh, 
but that problem still awaits solution. A number of 
trenches were dug and the wall found. One point 
selected for an opening was a clay pit in an angle 
between the Caledonian and North British Railways, 
where it was asserted the wall had been found when 
the latter railway was made. The explorers found 
the foundations of the wall at a depth of about 8 feet 
from the surface, raised upon the gravel below the 
alluvial soil. The stones of the wall had been taken 
away down to the very foundation, probably for 
building purposes, but one or two beds of ashlar, still 
in position, enabled the archeologists to get the width 
of the wall, which is 7 feet 9 inches. On the west of 
the Caledonian Railway the wall was again found. 
Mr. Ferguson expresses the opinion that the Romans 
must either have embanked the riven Eden in a 
narrow and deep channel by heavy earthworks, of 
which there is no evidence at present to be seen, or 
they must have constructed a bridge of no less than 
fifty openings. > It is intended to place stones to mark 
the spots where the explorations have been made. A 
number of other interesting discoveries have recently 
been made‘fin Cumberland and Westmoreland, and 
reported to the Archzological Society of those 
counties by Mr. Ferguson. A labourer at work in a 
field at Stainemore Common, near Brough, West- 
moreland, found a small plainly-inscribed image of the 
Roman period. It is only a few inches in length, 
but it is in a state of excellent preservation. At 
Cliburn},Church, Westmoreland,‘ an interesting in- 
scribed stone has been brought to light. Even more 
interesting is a beautifully floriated grave cover of a 
priest found in the Church of Castlecarrock, Cumber- 
land. The inscription reveals a rather remarkable 
fact—namely, an early and purely British name of the 
parish and church. ‘“‘ Beth of Cric” (a portion of the 
inscription) is pure Welsh, even in the present day, 
for ‘*Crick (or Carrock’s) grave,” and undoubtedly 
points to the origin of the name of the church and 
place, and preserves the name by which the church 
was known to the earlier generations. A John de 
Bergh (probably the Iohes de Beth of the inscription) 
was presented to the living of Castlecarrock by the 
Prior and Convent of Carlisle in 1346. 


Correspondence. 


—<———— 


DEMOLITION OF A NORMAN BUILDING 
AT COLCHESTER. 


Antiquaries will deeply regret to hear that the very 
remarkable and perfect remains of a structure of the 
early Norman period are being deliberately destroyed 
in this ancient town, which has already had to deplore, 
some forty years ago, the similar demolition of its 
** Moot-hall,” of which the lower portion was, it is 
believed, of the same early date as the building now 
being destroyed. 

This building, which lies to the north of the High 
Street, has walls nearly 5 feet thick. It consists of 
two stages, of which the lower is vaulted and has 
been little altered, it would seem, since its erection. 
The entrance and windows are boldly arched with 
tiles, according to the local manner of building, as 
are also some curious recesses in the wall, which can 
only be compared to piscinz in size and position, and 
of which the meaning has not been explained. The 
walls are of the rudest rubble masonry, though the 
face is still fairly even. The roof of the ground-floor 
is a plain barrel vault, the effect of rudimentary 
groining being produced (as in the Castle) by the 
intersection of the vaults springing from the windows. 
Faint traces of painting have been discovered in the 
walls of the upper stage, as also some fragments of 
early woodwork in one of the windows. 

The strikingly close resemblance between the con- 
struction of this building and that of the famous 
Castle, make it difficult to believe that it can be of 
later date than the end of the eleventh century. 
Running as it does north and south, it cannot have 
been an ecclesiastical structure ; but beyond the fact 
that, in comparatively modern times, it was used, it 
is said, by ‘‘ the Dutch Congregation” as their chapel, 
there is no evidence whatever, it would seem, as to 
its origin or its history. I have, however, elsewhere 
given my reasons for believing it to have been a 
fortified structure belonging to the borough, and, as 
such, of peculiar interest. 

It may be added that, thanks to the Mayor of 
Colchester (Henry Laver, Esq.), who is ever zealous 
in the cause of local antiquities, a ground-plan of the 
vault has been drawn to scale, and that photographs 
of the building have been taken by Messrs. Angle, 
one of which shows the masonry of the vault with 
two of the arched recesses. I have secured further 
photographs of the details in the course of the demo- 
lition. A water-colour drawing of the interior was 
also executed before its destruction. 

It should be explained that the “crypt” was un- 
fortunately filled with stores of iron when Colchester 
was visited by the Archzological Institute in 1876, 
so that its existence and character are not so well 
known as would otherwise have been the case. 


J. H. Rounp. 
Colchester. 
—————— 
MAIDEN LANE. 
[Ante, p. 181, e¢ al.] 


I quite agree with Mr. Prideaux (amfe, p. 39), that 
if we can get the sense of ‘‘embankment” (ground 
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heaped up) out of ‘‘ maiden,” it will be what we 
want; but the question is—can we? As he rightly 
says, ‘‘a careful topographical examination” is our 
only resource, and may prove that such was, in 
practice, its meaning. This is, of course, independent 
of its etymology. Mr. Prideaux, on this point, 
observes with truth of the favourite magh-dun deriva- 
tion, adopted by Mr. Hall: 

What has a Aill-fort to do with a feld or plain, and how 
can they be united together? Has Mr. Hall ever actually seen 
the words in combination, or is his etymology ae one of the 

esses which were reprobated lately with so much justice by 

r. Wheatley ? 

This etymology certainly appears to be one of those 
‘¢ made to order.” 

As to “ Maydestrete” at Melcombe Regis, the co- 
incidence pointed out by Mr. Prideaux is obvious 
enough. I did not, however, call attention to it, 
because it was the practice at the time to create 
similar nuisances on every side, and the coincidence 
was therefore, in this case, probably fortuitous. 

J. H. Rounp. 


Colchester. 


Since the above was written I have read Mr. H. 
W. Smith’s instructive communication, and Mr. A. 
Stapleton’s very interesting explanation of the 
Nottingham case. This latter would seem to be of 
considerable value, as positive evidence of an origin 
which may have applied elsewhere in town instances, 
and have been quite distinct from the ‘‘ maiden” 
place-names in the country. 

In Tomlins’ Perambulation of Islington (see index) 
a full account is given of a local ‘* Maiden (or Made, 
or Madan) Lane.” Probably the name would be 


found, if we could collect a complete list, to be far 
more frequent than might be supposed. 


oe ee 
BOXLEY ABBEY, KENT. 
[Antze, pp. 87, 181.] 


I should not have thought it necessary to reply to 
Mr. Frederic Surtees’ letter (ante, pp. 181-183), but 
that it involves a point of some public interest, and 
affords an apt illustration of the dangers which beset 
those who write confidently on subjects of which they 
have not acquired the mastery. 

The passage in my letter which Mr. Frederic 
Surtees assails with such singular vehemence is this : 

‘* As to the founder of Boxley Abbey, Mr. Surtees (vol. viii., 
P- 49) takes Mr. Freeman to task for speaking of his earldom as 

doubtful,’ and appeals to Burke’s Extinct Peerage. I can 
only say that my researches on the subject have entirely con- 
firmed the opinion of Dr. Stubbs (for it is originally his), that 
this earldom is, to say the least, ‘doubtful.’ Nor can the 
popular compilation invoked by Mr. Surtees be accepted as of 
any authority whatever."—Axte, p. 87. 

I need hardly say that, to those who have any 
acquaintance with these subjects, the idea of quoting 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage as against the verdict of Dr. 
Stubbs (repeated by Mr. Freeman), is droll beyond 
expression. 

Mr. F. Surtees, however, writes : 

“When I state my reasons I feel convinced that candid 
readers will agree with me that I could not have given a better 
reference, notwithstanding Mr. Round’s assertion to the 
contrary. 


I have read these ‘ reasons” very carefully, and the 
only scrap of definite reason that I can find is that 
Mr. Surtees was once told by a friend of his that Sir 
Bernard Burke was “an unusually clever man.” 

But not content with vindicating Sir Bernard, Mr. 
Surtees proceeds to throw his zgis over Mr. Free- 
man as well. Now this is passing strange when we 
consider that I myself began (zt supra) by defending 
Mr. Freeman’s statement against Mr. Surtees’ criti- 
cism! Moreover, in his eagerness to champion Mr. 
Freeman, Mr. Surtees must clearly have forgotten 
(or, more probably, never read) that writer’s famous 
article on “Pedigrees and Pedigree-Makers ” ( Contem- 
porary Review), in which he attacks Sir Bernard 
Burke in language I would not emulate, denouncing 
his pedigrees ‘“‘sheer invention,” ‘‘ manifest false- 
hood,” and ‘monstrous fictions”-—nay, even as 
‘hideous nonsense ;” and asking what could be 
‘*the state of his mind” when he issued such pro- 
ductions to the world! After these comments of the 
Regius Professor on ‘‘ one of the first genealogists of 
the day,” Mr. Surtees will doubtless bitterly repent 
that he went so rashly out of his way to uphold Mr. 
Freeman’s authority. 

And now as to the point in question. Mr. Surtees 
asks why Sir Bernard Burke should not be 
‘as good an authority on a peerage creation as Mr. J. H. 
Round, who tells us, ex cathedré, ‘I can only say that my 
opinion,” etc., etc., etc. I reply, Mr. Round’s opinion (sic) is 
worthless on the point compared with that of Sir Bernard Burke, 
who has probably forgotten more of genealogies than the former 
ever knew.” 

The sting of this elegant sentence lies, I regret to say, 
in a very gross misquotation of the words in my letter. 
These were (zt supra): 

“T can only say that my vesearches on the subject have 

entirely confirmed the opinion of Dr. Stubbs.” 
To quote an expression of Mr. Surtees, ‘‘I feel con- 
vinced that candid readers will agree with me” that 
he owes me an apology for having substituted (doubt- 
less by inadvertence) the word ‘‘opinion” for 
‘* researches.” 

For when I wrote as I did, it was on the strength, 
not of ‘‘ opinion,” but of exhaustive “ researches.” 
Mr. Surtees observes that ‘‘ few, perhaps of genea- 
logists even, would care in the present day to investi- 
gate early authorities as to whether some 700 years 
ago he [William of Ypres] was actually created Earl of 
Kent.” It may surprise him to learn that I am one 
of those ‘‘ few,” and that before I wrote on the point 
I had ascertained by special research among Charters, 
Pipe Rolls, Chronicles, etc., etc., that 7 no single 
instance before, in, or after 1141, is William of Ypres 
styled Earl of Kent. The sole ground for assigning 
him that title (as is correctly given in Dugdale, 
Stubbs, and Doyle) is the foreign writer Meyer, who 
may well have misunderstood his exact status in 
England. 

But, Mr. Surtees proclaims, Ulster is ‘*a sound 
authority ;” nay, indeed, 

“His work on Extinct and Dormant Peerages would have 
no merit and no sale if it was inaccurate. They who have at 
any time tested any part of it by personal research, know how 
carefully and cautiously it has been compiled.” 

Doubtless, they who peruse its preface may be awe- 
struck by the list of authorities appealed to and 
deeply impressed by such phrases as ‘‘the most 
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laborious revision—the most anxious and unremitting 
attention. .. . No available source of information 
has been neglected. . . . No trouble or research has 
been spared,” etc., etc. But now let the veil be 
drawn aside, and to those who may honestly wish to 
know how “it has been compiled,” the following 
extracts (which are those bearing on Boxley Abbey) 
will speak eloquently for themselves : 


DuGDALE. 


“It is reported of this Earl 
that in those times of hostility 
between Maud the Empress 
and King Stephen, he burnt 
the Abby of Wherwelle in 
com. Suthampt. in regard the 
Nuns of that House harboured 
some of the Empresses 
Followers. But, when the 
Times grew more calm and 


Burke. 

“In the heat of these feuds 
his lordship is accused of burn- 
ing the Abbey of Wherwell, 
co. Southampton, because the 
Nuns had harboured some of 
the partisans of the Empress ; 
but after peace was restored, 
he made restitution by found- 
ing the Cistertian Abbey, at 
Borley (sec), in Kent, anno 


niet, he founded an Abby at 
Tae, in Kent, for Cistercian 
Monks in anno 1144 (9 


1144. 


I wonder how many of those who read such 
passages as that which I have quoted from the 
Extinct Peerage have any conception that what they 
are reading is simply ‘‘ watered Dugdale,” and that 
when they quote from “one of the first genealogists 
of the day,” they are simply quoting a réchauffé of 
that great antiquary’s words which any one of them, I 
need hardly say, would be capable of constructing for 
himself. Thus when the ‘‘authority” of the writer is 
appealed to, it is not his authority at all! And the 


really funny part of it is this. In Dugdale, ‘‘ Boxley ” 
(like his other place-names) is printed in black-letter, 
and by those who have so little antiquarian knowledge 
as to be unfamiliar with black-letter, and to have 
never heard of Boxley Abbey, the ‘‘ x” would easily 


be mistaken for “r.” Thus it is that in the Axtinct 
Peerage, ‘‘ Boxley” becomes ‘‘ Borley,” and this, 
with the exception of the ludicrous anachronism of 
speaking of William of Ypres as ‘‘ his lordship ” (!), 
is the solitary alteration in Dugdale’s account, for 
which we are indebted to the genealogical skill of 
that ‘‘ unusually clever man,” the compiler of the 
Extinct Peerage ! 

Whether my opponent has done Ulster a service in 
extorting from me these revelations, I must leave it to 
others tojudge. I have said enough (face Mr. Surtees) 
to justify my description of the work in question as 
a “popular compilation” which cannot be “‘ accepted 
as of any authority whatever.” Let us hope that, in 
future, when an authority is appealed to, it may be 
either the great Dugdale himself, or Mr. Doyle, whose 
Official Baronage is destined to supplant all others. 

Lastly, as to the Rood of Grace. On this Mr. 
Surtees writes : 

‘“‘T am at a loss to understand Mr. Round’s remark that the 
impossibility of removing the Boxley Abbey Rood ‘ formed part 
of the story.’ It was unquestionably removable.” 

Here I need merely quote the passage in Mr. Brown- 
bill’s Paper to which I was referring : 

‘* Now comes the consummation of the miracle ; the horse re- 
fused to stir an inch ; and when the man took the image off its 
back, he could not carry it away” (ante, vii. 165). 

But I have already, it may be thought, devoted too 
much time to the criticisms of Mr, F, Surtees. To 


those, however, who are anxious, like myself, to 
atrive at the right and just conclusion on the delicate 
question connected with the Rood, it may be of 
interest to learn that my suggestions have elicited 
from the clergyman of an East Anglian parish the 
instructive fact that his own parishioners (not only 
the lower orders) had similarly expressed their con- 
viction to him, after witnessing the performance of 
a conjurer (which had been explained to them to be 
mere sleight-of-hand), that there was a supernatural 
‘* something in it” (2.¢. miraculous wonder-working). 

I may also, in support of my theory, call attention 
to a dictum of Mr. Freeman (as Mr. Surtees thinks 
so highly of his authority) : 

‘¢ An age which expects miracles is sure to find miracles, as an 

age which believes in witches is sure to find witches. That is 
to say, there will in most cases be a certain number of instances 
of real imposture ; but there will also be a number, most likelya 
much greater number, of instances in which men predisposed to 
expect miracles will in perfect good faith see miraculous agency 
in cases where a less credulous age will see only natural causes” 
(Preface to Giraldus Cambrensis, vol. 7, p. \xviii). 
A point of ethics such as that which I have raised 
is not to be dismissed by angrily sneering at it as an 
‘‘absurd conundrum,” nor even by jaunty and 
flippant allusions to ‘‘Elijah Pogram” or “the 
Artful Dodger.” As to the personalities of Mr. F. 
Surtees, I may remind him that abuse is not argu- 
ment, and I will ask to be allowed to dismiss him 
with these words taken from a notice in the Academy 
(Aug. 14): 

“Mr. Round has made some sensible remarks on the ‘ Rood 
of Grace’ and other so-called miraculous images. We have 
no doubt that what he suggests is the true solution of many of 
the permanent miracles which have enraged Protestants and 
driven cultured Romanists to strange shifts of explanation or 


apology.” 
J. H. Rounp. 
Brighton, Oct. 1, 1886. 


—»——— 


TUN-GEREFA. 


May we not find a trace of this early township 
officer in the field-name ‘‘ 7umnesgrafteghe” (alias 
“* Tounesgraftegh”), which occurs in a deed of 
24 June, 1308, relating to the Manor of Wye, among 
the ‘* Battle Abbey Evidences” printed by Sir G. 
Duckett (Sussex Arch. Coll., xxxi. 163-4)? If so, 
the form may be of some importance, judging from 
Dr. Stubbs’ note on gevefa: ‘‘It has been regarded 
generally as the same word with the German graf, 
. ++. but many other explanations have found 
favour. . . . M. Miiller would not ‘be at all sur- 
prised if the Anglo-Saxon gerefa turned out to be 
etymologically unconnected with the German graf’ 
(Lectures, ii. 284); and this is so far probable, that 
whereas the fundamental, universal, and permanent 
idea of the gerefa is stewardship, the graf is not, so far 
as appears, a steward at all, but primarily and uni- 
versally a magistrate. If, then, they are the same 
word, the English application seems to be most 

rimitive, and there is at least one link missing 

etween it and the graf” (Const, Hist., i. 82-3). 

J. H. Rounp. 

Brighton. 
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Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and td, for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


NoTe.—Al/ Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LoNpoN, E.C. 


—= 


For SALE. 


Quaint Gleanings from Ancient Poetry, a collec- 
tion of curious poetical compositions of the 16th, 
17th, and 18th centuries; large paper, only 75 copies 
printed, 1884, 6s. Kempe’s Nine Daies Wonder 
performed in a Journey from London to Norwich, 
1600 ; large paper, only 75 printed, 1884, 6s. Cottoni 
Posthuma, divers choice pieces of that renowned 
antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton, by J. H., Esq., 1679; 
large paper, 2 vols., 75 copies only printed, 1884, 16s. 
Ancient Popular Poetry from authentic manuscripts 
and old printed copies, edited by John Ritson; 
adorned with cuts, 2 vols., 1884; large paper edition, 
only 75 copies printed, 14s. Hermippus Redivivus ; 
or, the Sage’s Triumph over Old Age and the Grave ; 
London, 1744, 3 vols. ; large paper edition, only 75 
copies printed, 1885, £1 1s. Lucina Sine Concubitu, 
a letter humbly addressed to the Royal Society, 1750 ; 
large paper edition, only 75 copies printed, 1885, Ios. 
Narrative of the Events of the Siege of Lyons, trans- 
lated from the French, 1704; large paper edition, 
only 75 copies printed, 1885, 6s. : or offers for the lot. 
—301, care of Manager. 

Copies of 222 Marriage Registers from the parish 
book of St. Mary’s Church in Whittlesey, in the Isle 
of Ely and County of Cambridge, 1662-72; 1880, 
10 pp., Is. 6d. A copy of the Names of all the 
Marriages, Baptisms, and Burials which have been 
solemnized in the private chapel of Somerset House, 
Strand, in the County of Middlesex, extending from 
1714 to 1776, with an index and copious genealogical 
notes ; 36 pp. and wrapper, 1862, 2s. 6¢.--119, care 
of Manager. 

Antiques—Cromwell (eight-legged, ornamented) 
Sutherland Table, £1 5s. Oak Stool to match, 10s. 6d. 
Fine Old Bureaus, Oak and Mahogany, £2 Ios. to 
£4 each.—Shaw, Writtle, Essex. 

Heroines of Shakspeare, 48 plates, letterpress, etc., 

ublished at 31s. 6¢@., for 15s. (new).—1II9, care of 
anager. 

19 Hogarth’s Steel Engravings, size 27 inches by 20 
(1764), 44 10s.; “The Road to Ruin,” by Frith, 
25s.; Oil Painting on Oak, ‘Melrose Abbey, by 
Moonlight,” 15s.; 8 French Engravings by Maurin 
and Deveria, 12s. (list sent).—307, care of Manager. 

Gentleman’s Magazine; 111 vols.: 1742 to 1837. 
Clean set.—Particulars apply 14, Old Market, 
Halifax. 

Several Old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for Sale.—306, Care of Manager. 

Carved oak chest, carved drawers, corner cupboard, 
small stool, small carved box, and several other pieces 
of old oak to dispose of.—Sketches and prices from 
O. B., Carolgate, Retford. 


acter 


Roman Amphora for sale, discovered in East 
London; 19 inches high, 44 inches circumference. 
No finer specimen in British Museum. Viewed by 
appointment.—E., Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 

The following antiquarian works must be sold ; 
offers requested. Eleven volumes of Antiquary ; 
bound (Roxburgh); remainder unbound. Detailed 
List of Parochial Registers, Scotland. Return of 
Parish Registers, England and Wales, 1831 ; 3 vols., 
folio (a valuable work). Burn’s History of Parish 
Registers. Bridger’s Index of Printed Pedigrees. 
Army List, Roundhead and Cavaliers, 1642. Index 
Society’s Index of Royalists. Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica; unbound. Notes and Queries ; 
1884 to present time (one volume bound). Genea- 
logist, 1884-5.—Address 309, care of Manager. 

Catalogue of Sunderland Book Sale, with prices of 
each lot, tos. Ruskin’s Lord Lindsay and Eastlake, 
10s. Two Paths, Ist edition, £1. St. Mark’s Rest, 
in parts, 4s. Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth and 
Haunted Man, Ist editions, tos. 6d. each.—-J. Lucas, 
Claremont House, Cawley Road, South Hackney, E. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 
that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of 
same to advertiser. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens. Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, the Manor House, 
Symondsbury, Bridport. 

Cobbett’s Political Register, vols. 25, 30, 66, 77, 
79, 84, 85; Beddoe’s Death’s Jest Book and Im- 
provisatore ; Pike’s Ramble-Book, 1865; Courthell’s 
Ten Years’ Experience on the Mississippi; Hazlitt’s 
History of Venice, 4 volumes ; Dr. W. Morris’s The 
Question of Ages.— M., care of Manager. 

Henry Warren’s Lithographic Illustrations of the 
River Ravensbourne, near Lewisham, Kent. Folio, 
6 or7 plates. (No date is believed to be on the book.) 
Thorpe (John) A Collection of Statutes relating to 
Rochester Bridge. Folio, 1733.—Thanet, care of 
Manager. 

Portraits of Eminent Americans Now Living, with 
Biographical and Historical Memoirs of their Lives 
and Actions, by John Livingston, of the New York 
Bar, in 2 vols. New York, Cornish Lamport and 
Co.—P., care of Manager. 

Cooper’s Rambles on Rivers, Woods, and Streams ; 
Lupot on the Violin (English Translation). S., care 
of Manager. 

Views, Maps, Pottery, Coins, and Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tokens of the Town and County of Nottingham- 
shire.—J. Toplis, Arthur Street, Nottingham. 

Cuthbert Bradley’s ‘‘ Sporting Cantab” (coloured 
engraving); Chesnan’s English School Painting ; 
Bibliographer’s Manual, by Lowndes, 11 volumes.— 
308, care of Manager. 

Old Stone Busts, Figures, Animals, or Terra 
Cotta Casts.—Price, etc., by post to ‘* Carver,” St. 
Donat’s, Bridgend. 

Maria de Clifford, novel, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
about 1812-18.—Address 310, care of Manager. 

Three-legged chair ; must be antique.—W. Philli- 
more, 124, Chancery Lane. 
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